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CHAPTER III. 

Thy thirst for wealth and burning to be great, 

Delusive Fortune hears the incessant call, 

They mount, they shine, evaporate, and fall. 

“Wuart is in the wind, old fellow ?” 

Such was the careless and lightly spoken question 
f Philip Dacre to Aubrey Lestrange as they sat 
over the brilliant fire in the snug apartment that 
served the purposes of eating and living for the 
bachelor master of the Larches. 

It may be noticed en passant that there is fre- 
quently an air of warm and practical comfort in those 
same cosmopolite rooms lacking in the more elaborate 
and refined saloons, each with their especial destina- 
tion and peculiar adornments. 

But, in spite of the genial warmth, the “ tooth- 
some” supper, the rare cigars, and the mellow 
spirits which figured in cut and glittering decanters 
at his side, Aubrey Lestrange’s brow was dark, and 
his full lips dropped with that peculiar expression of 
discontent and alarm which is half ludicrous, half 
threatening in its sullen portent of evil. 

- “What is in the wind!” Aubrey repeated, angrily. 

Why, all that is the very brewing of the witches’ 
cauldron that brought Macbeth. to grief. That pre- 
cious father-in-law elect of mine has just announced 
to me in the coolest possible style that my wedding 
With his daughter is to be hastened by at least one 
half of the intended time !” 

“Humph! no very horrible ingredient in the said 
cauldron when the bride is young and fair and rich,” 
was the sardonic comment of the listener. 

Phil, don’t drive me mad by such stereotyped 
bosh !” exclaimed Aubrey, angrily. “As if you did 
hot know the whole machinery of my domestic life 
—as if you need to be reminded of the existence of 
he aaa, obstacle, at least, to such confounded 





[THE SERPENT ON THE HEARTH] 


“In the very attractive shape of the migzonne 
figure and piquant face of the lovely Madeline. Is 
that the original of your somewhat unflattering and 
decidedly improper description, Aubrey Lestrange ?” 
resumed Philip, puffing his cigar with immoveable 
coolness of manner. 

“ The shape of ‘an incarnate fury!” burst from the 
irritated Aubrey, as if transported beyond patience 
or decorum. 

Then, mastering himself with a strong effort, he 
knocked the ashes from his cigar with a vehemence 
that perhaps somewhat relieved his vexation, and 
resumed, more calmly : 

“Come, Dacre, I know you are a really good fellow 
and true friend, though you are about the most pro- 
voking icicle when it suits you that ever sent red-hot 
iron exploding into the air. When a fellow’s in such 
a hornet’s nest as I am such talk sends the blood up to 
fever heat, I can assure you.” 

“Go on, my good fellow, and I’ll try to catch 
some responsive warmth,” returned Philip. “To 
begin, I can understand that Miss Cleveland will not 
be at all inclined to play bridesmaid, or to senda 
satin slipper after your carriage at your wedding. 
But then the same difficulty would exist six months 
hence as six weeks.” 

“Ah! there’s nothing like gaining time,” replied 
Aubrey; “ besides, even a passionate and talented girl 
like Madeline is susceptible of certain influences.” 

“Of a pecuniary nature, I presume you mean,” 
observed Philip, coolly. ‘ There are few persons in 
this fallible world who are not subject to such weak- 
nesses, Aubrey. Still I confess, from what I know 
of Miss Cleveland, Iam rather sceptical as to such 
means of pacification in such a crisis.” 

“Hang it all, man! Then what am I to do?” 
groaned Aubrey, stamping his foot with intense vio- 
lence upon the ground. 

“Be wise enough to face the danger, instead of 
raving incoherently like a lunatic, and giving me the 
most vague idea of its nature or extent,” replied 
Philip Dacre. 





Lestrange was somewhat abashed at the childish 





“ af ren 
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petulance of this outbreak, and, quietly selecting an 
Havannah from the case that lay on the table and 
emptying his tumbler of grog, he began more col- 
lectedly. 

“You see, Phil, in few words, my position is this. 
I am, as you suspect, if you don’t know, over head 
and earsin debt, and deeper still in the toils of Made- 
line Cleveland, who is certainly about the most be- 
witching, wilful, capricious, and pretty little elf that 
ever got an unlucky fellow into her meshes ; and, on 
my honour, Phil, I frankly confess I don’t know 
whether I love or fear her most.” 

“ That being the case I do not exactly see why you 
have complicated matters by proposing to Miss 
Mugrave, and daring all its cousequeuces,” observed 
Dacre. 

“For half a dozen reasons, man. I found myself 
desperately in debt. My great-uncle, unluckily, is 
young enough to live for twenty years yet, in spite of 
his venerable-sounding relationship to your humble 
servant. ‘!'here’s no hope of my becoming Viscount 
Marsland till my hair is gray, or 1 perhaps living in 
a garret. So what could I do?” 

“Can’t suggest any remedy, except giving the old 
fellow a pleasant and soothing dose,” smiled Philip, 
blandly. 

“ Philip Dacre, don’t be a demon!” shuddered Au- 
brey, with a fierce contraction of his brow. “ What’s 
jest to you might be death to me. Man, you cannot 
guess all the desperate thoughts that rush over meat 
such a crisis as the present!” 

“ Go on!” ejaculated the listener, “I'll be mute till 
you have finished, and perfectly placable, in spite of 
the rather strong epithets you've lavished upon your 
faithful Achates.” 

“ Well, there is not much more to say. Madeline 
Cleveland has been a constant drain on my resources, 
which were never very ample at the best, and a few 
unlucky bills, and some losses at play, have sent me, 
as I said, up to the very roots of my hair in the gulf, 
and a touch will push me hopelessly under water. So 
when I saw a pretty heiress to be had for the asking, 















the old father bent on catching an embryo viscount, 
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and the girl herself evidently spooney on me, I caught 
at the rope like a drowning man.” 

“ And now you find it is very likely to hang you? 
I quite admit the possibility of such a catastrophe,” 
returned Philip as his friend paused, “ But what has 
happened esp:cially to-night?” 

Simply this. Old Mugrave not only proposed, as 
a“ crowning mercy,” to hasten the wedding, but also 
suggested, asanecessary preliminary, an investigation 
into my solvency of estate and purity of principle.” 

“T wonder he did not add a medical examination 
as to the state of your mental and physical constitu- 
tion,” commented Dacre. “What did you say, old 
fellow?” 

“Oh, stammered out something about raptures, 
and readiness, and rode home as if the sheriff's 
officers were behind me, with Madeline at their head,” 
returned Aubrey, with a forced langh. 

“Humph! it is a dilemma certainly. Nothing but 
an advance of a few cool thousands can get you 
out of the scrape that I can see. I suppose the vis- 
count would not stump up so much.” 

“Not a brass button, if it were to save my life,” 
returned Aubrey. “ He hates me for being his heir.” 

“What security have you to offer if any one were 
to find the needful—of course with a pretty heavy 
premium ?” asked Philip, thoughtfully. 

“The Larches would not cover it; I have some 
old family diamonds, but, to tell the truth, they are 
in Madeliue’s keeping, and I might as well attempt 
to get them out of Chancery as from her jewel-case.” 

“ Lestrange, excuse me, but I have often wondered 
how and where you met that girl,” asked Dacre, an 
unusual expression of interest crossing his cynical 
features, “She is too much of a lady, in my poor 
opinion, to be ranked with the usual class of ‘ wives 
by courtesy,” and——” 

“There are few men from whom [ would brook 
such a question,” replied Aubrey, gloomily, “and 
none besides yourself to whom I would answer it. 
But you are such an icicle, Phil, that I mizht as well 
be jealous of my old great-uncle as you. And, to do 
you justice, old fellow, you have always behaved to 
poor little Madeline as well as you could have done 
to Hilda herself, so you have some claim on my con- 
fidence, I confess.” 

Philip Dacre bowed his head gravely. 

There was a singular change in his sharply cut fea- 
tures that looked so statuesque in their usual immove- 
able repose. 

Now there was a gleam of excitement in his deep 
gray eyes which the thick eyebrows could ill con- 
ceal, even though drawn over the lids by the con- 


traction of the heavy brow; and his cigar was puffed 
with a more rapid and irregular respiration than his 
ordinary measured movemeuts, 


“Tam pretty well out of the pale of such soft fol- 
lies,” he said, bitterly. “ You need have no qualms 
about me, Aubrey. Still Lhave human sympathies 
for the young and lovely, and I confess I do ra- 
ther feel for this same little Titania of your youthful 
drama, in this sudden collapse.” 

There was profound silence for a few moments. 

Aubrey Lestrange fixed his eyes abstractedly on 
the blazing fire, as if studying the glittering pictures 
evoked by its changing and fitful forms. 

Philip Dacre’s gaze was riveted as firmly on the 
face of his companion, listening earnestly for the 
next words that should escape his lips. 

The sudden falling of a heavy coal on the hearth 
was the simple instrument that awoke the attention 
of the day-dreamer. Aubrey started, as if electritied, 
at the abrupt sound. 

“You asked me the circumstances of my first 
meeting with Madeline Cleveland,” he said, with the 
monotonous tone of onespeaking under a spell. “ You 
shall hear them. 1 was in town for an Easter vaca- 
tion, from my Oxford course, and among other 
vagaries I determined to have my portrait taken 
by a distinguished artist. There, you need not sneer, 
Dacre. All that vapid folly is taken out of me 
now. Well, on the day which was named for my 
second sitting, I arrived at the appointed time, and, 
without waiting for the servant to usher me into the 
studio, scampered up the stairs, unheeding bis at- 
tempt to recall me by vociferating ‘Stay, sir! Mr. 
Thorne is engaged, sir.’ 1 opened the door abruptly, as 
I might have done that of one of my own college 
chums, but started back, as if an electric machine 
had been attached to the handle. Nor do I wonder 
at my rapturous astonishment even now when | re- 
call the tableau that presented itself as I stood in those 
magic precincts. A female figure, posed in the most 
graceful and picturesque attitude, and Jovely as—well, 
I need not describe her, you know Madeline’s per- 
fect miniature form, her piquante features, her dark, 
burning eyes, her wealth of satin, raven-black hair, 
her fairy-like grace and animation. Imagine her in 
& romantic Oriental costume, her colour deepened to 
rich carmine by her position, and her attitude ex- 
pressly chosen for the original of Thorne’s most 





admired heroines, and you will scarcely be surprised 
if I fellin an instant a victim to such uncommon 
charms. The next moment, almost before I could 
be perceived, I drew back, and, soft!y closing the 
door, took up my post where I must command my 
pocket Venus as she left the room, In time I was 
rewarded. She came out, looking even more captivat- 
ing in her girlish vivacity than when by the painter’s 
art she had been so picturesquely posed. I could 
have turned ¥~~k-driver myself for one hour of con- 
templation of such a model. I can scarcely tell you 
what I said or did as a first introduction to my en- 
chantress. Enoughthat with some difficulty I obtained 
her address, and by degrees won her confidence till 
I ascertained her rea] story. It was a romantic one. 

“She had been educated as the daughter of a man 
of rank and wealth, till she was seventeen, at one of the 
fashionable establishments for young ladies. Then, 
when all was concluded, and she was at length. 
nounced ‘ finished,’ the truth came upon herlikeathun- 
der clap. She was informed that she owed her exist- 
ence to an irregular connection between her supposed 
father and a beautiful Brazilian, long since dead, and 
that the education she had received, with some hun- 
dred pounds or so, would constitute her fortune. Made- 
line had never seen her father, so she told me. Her 
expenses had been paid by a lawyer agent, who 
declined to give his client’s name, and the girl was 
turnéd ont, with all her passionate, proud instincts 
and careful training, to earn her bread in the cold 
world. I need not go into the details of her first 
struggles, Dacre. Suffice it that she fell in with Thorne 
in her adventures, and accepted liberal terms to sit 
to him as a model, till she became acquainted with me. 

“I’m in a sort of reckless mood,” continued Aubrey, 
“so I may as well confess at once that I found it ne- 
eessary to quiet her scruples with the semblance of a 
marriage before I could get her to trust herself to me. 
Besides, you see, I took all the precautions in my 
power. The cottage which I procured for her is some 
three miles from here, and her impatience is quieted 
by my assurance that I will not risk her reputation 
by bringing her here till I can acknowledge her 
openly as my wife. And the happiest hours of my 
life are spent in her society, Dacre,” he added, vehe- 
mently; “the milk-and-water beauty and conven- 
tional accomplishments of my bride elect pall on and 
sicken me even now in comparison, What will it be 
when we are actually married? Bah! I actually 
shudder at the idea!” 

He shrugged his shoulders in utter disgust. 

“ Aubrey Lestrange, you are worse than an idiot— 
you are a@ senseless scoundrel,” said Philip, calmly. 
* However, such as you are, we have been friends from 
boy hood, and it is not for me to mete out the reward 


| of your iniquities. They will bring their own pleasant 
? 


little scourge without my interference.’ 

“ You're a Job’s comforter,” sneered Léstrange, im- 
patiently. “If you’ve nothing better than such 
Micahian prophecies to utter, we had better go to 
bed. It’s only what one may expect from a friend” 

“Stop, Aubrey; don’t be in such a hurry to slide 
down the road to ruin. It will be smooth enough, I 
promise you, to bring you to the bottom at a run,” 
returned Philip, restraining him. “I think I can 
put a stone or two in the road to break the descent, 
but you must not spoil the machinery by your own 
folly, or I'll give you up to your fate, It’s more 
for that poor girl’s sake than your own that I'll risk 
my fingers even now.” 

“Wuich poor girl?” asked Aubrey, bitterly. 

“Oh, either or both. It’s all the same. It’s a 
toss-up which one is to be pitied most. One hasa 
worthless father and the other a worthless lover; 
only in the one case there’s money and in the other 
what’s called love. On the whole, I confess I back 
the heiress, even though she has not the inestimable 
possession of Mr. Lestrange’s heart, yet Madeline 
Cleveland may triumph over her unconscious rival, 
the semi-betrothed Hilda.” 

It was long before the friends separated on that 
eventful night, and when they retired to rest Aubrey 
Lestrange had a restless, uneasy triumph in his 
handsome features, while Philip Dacre’s deep-set 
eyes wore an even more than ordinary expression of 
far-seeing aud laboured thought. If the mastery of 
the stronger mind ever proved impotent to restrain 
its pupil, it would be from the unaccountable im- 
pulses of an impetuous and ungoverned will. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The worm of conscience still be-gnaw thy soul, 

Thy friends suspect for traitors while thou liv’st, 

And take deep traitors for thy dearest friends. 

In a glittering though tiny apartment, brilliant 
with all the varied and dazzling colours and combina- 
tions that peed almost an Oriental training as well 
as perfect taste to preserve from bewildering incon- 
gruity, a petite figure, attired in a costume that admi- 
rably suited the peculiar style of the apartment as 
well as her own most uncommon beauty, crouched, 




















rather than sat, on a pile of cushions, which she ha, 
placed on the ground in a child-like caprice. 

Very picturesque and beautiful did the tiny Sul- 
tana-like figure look in the midst of the bright hues 
of the many-coloured pillows, with her jet black hair 
hanging in sable relief over the rose-coloured dress 
and amber ribbons which formed her fanciful cos- 
tume. She held in her jewelled fingers a profusely 
illustrated volume, the leaves of which she was idly 
turning, and listlessly passing her splendid black 
eyes over its pages. But at length her patience 
seemed exhausted, and she threw it impatiently on 
the ground. 

“ Why does he not come ?” she exclaimed, “ What 
detains him so long after his time? He has not 
been so punctual of late. Methinks he must have 
some engrossing business to keep him from me. He 
cannot—he dares not—be unfaithful to his vows. 
No, I will not ever dream in the wildest slumbers 
of what would drive me mad were it true.” 

She sprang up from her lowly position as she 
spoke, for the sound of horse’s feet reached her ear 
from the road near her cottage. 

Then it became more muffled as the hoofs trod the 
turf of the tiny paddock, and in another instant stood 
still in the gravel walk before the door, and a sharp 
peal at the bell brought the brilliant colour even more 
vividly, to her olive cheeks. 

She rushed to the door as the steps came nearer, 
and, as it opened, well nigh sprang into the arms, 
not, as she expected, of Aubrey Lestrange, but the 
barely known and little-liked Philip Dacre, 

“Pardon my abruptness, Miss ‘Dlereland, but I 
feared to alarm you yet more by amannouncement of 
a stranger’s name when you expeeted a friend,” he 
said, in a bland, soft tone, verp different to his usua! 
sharp, hard accents. ’ , 

“Then it is so. Aubrey—Mr. Lestrange is ill?’ 


she faltered. 

“Not at all, save im mind,” replied 
Philip, calmly. “He will be here, at your bidding, 
when I have done his errand, but ere he appeared 
he wished me to learn your pleasure as to his move- 
ments.” 

“TI do not understand you,” said the girl, drawing 
herself up to the height of a oe queen. “ What 
have I to say to you, Mr. Dacre, which ought to in- 
fluence the visits of Mr. Lestrange? You are de- 
ceiving me,” she added, fixing her glittering eyes 
searchingly upon him. 

* On my honour, I am not, Miss Cleveland. If you 
will do me the favour to calm yourself, and give me 
a hearing, you will see that my words are perfectly 
correct. But I will not disguise that I have both 
important and somewhat unpleasant tidings, which 
Lestrange shrank from imparting to you himself.” 

“But I wish—I choose to know them from him,” 
she exclaimed, passionately. “Why should he de- 
pute a stranger instead of breaking any evil news to 
me with his own lips? It is cowardly, cruel of 
him !” 

The fairy foot stamped itself impatiently on the 
cushion where it had been restivg. 

“Tt is hardly for me to defend one whom yor 
ought to know far better than any one else,” re- 
turned Philip, deprecatingly, “ but I must entreat 
you to defer your judgment till you have heard my 
mission, Miss Cleveland, there are moments of ex- 
citement, and times of sharp trial, when the cooler 
temper of an impartial observer is safer than the 
passionate sympathies of those more immediately 
concerned.” 

Madeline’s rich tint had paled now to a clear but 
colourless olive, but her imperious spirit asserted 
itself even in her alarm. 

“If it must be so, go on, and quickly, sir,” she 
said, haughtily. “Imust request anything rather 
than suspense from your impartial coolness.” 

Philip smiled gently, as he might at a wayward 
child, and drew nearer to hers the chair he had taken. 

“Miss Cleveland, forgive me if I must touch on 
sacred topics—on your affection for my friend, which 
I know to be his most prized and dearest possession, 
and it is upon that alone I can rely in my present 
painful errand. He is in sore need and trouble, from 
which you alone can deliver him.” 

“Yon said but now he was well,” sho gasped. 

“So he is in body, but he has sharp trials in mind, 
Miss Cleveland; he is a ruined man, and, what 1s 
worse, he is compelled to sacrifice his dearest hopes 
and wishes to retrieve his fortunes, Can you not 
guess the truth now?” rie 

“J hope, I trust not,” she said, proudly. “Go 0” 
sir.” J . 
“‘Heis hopelessly involved in debt, his very liberty 
is in danger. There is but one way of extricating 
himself—by a—wealthy—marriage.” 

“ And—that is—impossible,” came slowly from her 
white lips. “Mr. Dacre, this is an unpardonable in- 
sult if you know all!” 





“Perhaps I do know all,” he said, soothingly, 
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“and if you will trust to me all shall end well ; but, in 
order to accomplish it, you must display a self-con- 
trol and firmness that belong to few women. Miss 
Cleveland, can you bear the truth? Nerve yourself, 
and reply to me from your very heart.” 
“Yes, yes, the worst is told, if he can even think 
of such baseness,” she replied. ‘Say what you will 
now!” 
“ Nay, let me strive to do him justice,” he returned, 
soothingly. ‘*He loves you still a3 passionately 
as ever, and he will suffer even more than you can 
do in the wrench of the sweet ties that bind him to 
ou.” 
“Ife cannot, he dares not sever them,” she ex- 
claimed, fiercely. ‘‘Andif hedo—I—— But,” she 
adved, more sadly, “to what avail are your assur- 
ances of his love if I am compelled to bind him by 
the fetters he strives hopelessly to break ?” 
’ They are valuable still, Miss Cleveland, even if 
other securities fail you, as a sure medium of revenge,” 
said Philip, slowly. ‘Are you so little of a woman 
as not to comprebend your advantages? Listen to 
me calmly, if you can,” he added, “for I am going 
to place before you the realities of your position. 
Aubrey Lestrange’s passion for you is strong as ever, 
and he shrinks from the insipid heiress whom his 
necessities drive him to court as his bride. You 
cannot give him the wealth he needs, you cannot 
majntain the frail rights to which you allude, nor 
give him the courage and self-denial to brave 
poverty and disgrace for your sake, as some stronger 
natures would do. But, Madeline,” and his voice 
grew soiter, and his deep eyes wore a passionate 
tenderness that she was too preoccupied to perceive, 
“you can use your power for a delicious and com- 
pensating revenge.” 
Still she sat as in a dream. 


“ Who is it?” she said, in a voice which touched 


her listener to the quick by its agony. “ Who is it?” 


purpose of your life,” he replied. 
such a cause,” she returned. 


with perfect concert. 
I am no blind partisan. 


ing proudly alone. 


from his infatuation.” 


would have me do, and what you can promise.” 


least I can give you a rapid sketch of my plans.” 


mobile beauty. 


asked when he had finished. 


“Can you do this? Are you equal to the task?” he 


ground, 
“It will be. terture—but I can bear it,” she re 


“You mean who is your rival ?” he asked, gently, | you say ?” 


“She is the daughter of the most wealthy man in tie 


county, save the titled magnates, Mr. Eldred Mu- | return—till he knows his fate,’’ said Philip, sooth 


grave.” 


“Ts she beautiful? does he love her?” she wailed, 


in the same woe-speaking tones. 


“What can I say?—Yes. She has a species of 
loveliness which some would worship. Aubrey is 


forced to bow to its power—or rather the power of 


worthy of you.” 


For the moment his words still seemed to fall per- 


influence can go.” 
“ You are right—I had rather not see him to-day 


fectly unheeded. ‘The blow had been so sudden, and | ciate a character like yours. He may be desperate 


her heart so passionate in its impulsive beatings for 
him whom she was now called upon to give up, with 
all the sweet woman’s claims which she had been 
taught to believe her own. 

_ “Mr. Dacre, all this is useless. Aubrey Lestrange 
is my husband. I will pursue him to the death 
rather than see another woman in my place !” she ex- 
claimed, suddenly, starting from her dejection with 
flashing eyes and burning cheeks. ‘“ Do not speak 
to me of his necessities ; he should have remembered 
them when he married me. It is an infamous false- 
hood !” she added, fiercely. “ He has wealth enough, 
and I am not so easily deceived.” 

Philip shrugged his shoulders. 

“Alas, I fear it is too true!’’ he said; “but that is 
no excuse for draguing one so peerless into shame and 
poverty, then saving himself at her expense. Made- 
line, dear Madeline, let me speak to you as a sincere 
irend, a brother, and.counsel you for your true 
interests. You cannot keep Aubrey Lestrange. The 
tes which bind him to you are too false and frail. 

ut you may prevent his triumphing at your 
€xpense. You may purchase the sole consolation to 
‘Spirit like yours of asweet and permanent revenge. 

ill you miss that as well as happiness ?” 

He had touched the right chord now. The sharp 

agony of her heart burned into a feverish flame, 
which would consume itself unless it found objects to 
work on and feed its fierceness. 
_ “Mr. Dacre,” she cried, “I have Southern blood 
in my veins. My mother came from a land where 
the sun of this cold climate would seem but a pale, 
chill moon—where the pulses beat with a fervour 
that would drive a Northern brain frantic. They 
how what revenge means, and I am no degenerate 
daughter of the race, albeit my blood is mingled with 
the English fluid that bears the same name,” she 
added, with a smile that had a world of concentrated 
bitterness in it, 

“TI thought I did not misjudge you; I believed in 
your proud instincts, your impetuous spirit, your in- 
stiuctive fortitude,” he said, with an admiring glance. 

“Try me,” she said, briefly. “What do you want 
of me?” 

“I would know whether you can nerve yourself 

look calmly on what would drive most women to 


frenzy, whether you can behave with calm sweetness 


different name.” 


to a princess, Philip Dacre left the house. 





CHAPTER V. 


Yon call me misbeliever—cut-throat dog, 
And all for use of that which is mine own. 
Well, then, it now appears you need my help, 


rode into the quaint old town of Shrewsbury, and, 


the place, took his way over the Welsh bridge, 


future fortune. He walked hastily on, till he passed 
the Millington Almshouses, giving a s!ight shrug of 
the shoulders at thought of the benighted individual 
who could invest so large an amount for the sole 
benefit of others, and in a few more minutes he stood 
at the door of one of the large, picturesque houses 
which distinguish the romantic old town. 

“Ts Mr. Andrews in?” he asked of a servant maid, 
wkose neat cap and plain print gown was as old- 
world as the dwelling. “I want to see him on im- 
portant business,” he added, seeing that she hesi- 
tated. 

“Very well, sir; I will take in your name,’’ she 
returned, doubtfully ; “‘ but I can’t say that my master 
will see you, for he is very unwell—and very cross,” 
she added, with an elevation of the brews, that was 
reproduced in the visitor's face at the news. 

In a few seconds she reappeared, but her face 
still wore the same half-pitying glanee at Aubrey’s 
handsome features. 

“ Don't vex him, sir,” she whispered ; “ he’s not so 
bad if you know how to manage him, but he don’t 
stand any contradicting when he’s like this.” 

She ushered the young wan along a narrow passage, 
down some half-dozen steps, and again up about half 
the number, and introduced him to an apartrsent 





Madeline’s eyes were fixed thoughtfully on the 


“ You are worthy of a far nobler fate than the one 
you coveted,” replied Philip, rising to depart. ‘“'The| my power, if I chose to take the trouble to exert it. 
weak and facile Aubrey Lestrange can never appre-| But it doesn’t pay, Mr. Lestrange, that's my motto. 


Ir was some three days after the visit of Philip 
Dacre to Madeline Cleveland when Aubrey Lestrange | the usurer. 


while your breast is burning with contempt and hate, | jutting irregularly out from the house, and looking ona 
whether you can do all this to accomplish the oue | formal garden, in the laying out of which Sir Joseph 


Paxton’s views had certainly not been consulted. It 


“TI could smile on the rack, were it necessary in | was a good-sized apartment ; but one or two of the 


recesses were completely blocked by heavy iron safes, 


“It is well. Now we can act without fear and] and the large table at which the sole tenant of the 
Mark me, Miss Cleveland, | chamber sat was massive enough to occupy at least 
I can see the urgency | one-third of the remaining space. Indeed, it formed 
which is dragging Aubrey to his fate. I can see | an effectual defence for its owner against the approach 
that Hilda Mugrave has wealth to attract and beauty | of any intruder, for it was well-nigh impossible even 
enough not to make that wealth utterly repugnant | to shake hands across the broad and solid oak with- 
and hateful, but my sympathies are with you, for you | out most determinate attempts on the part of both of 
are young, lovely, injured, and brave—and he, he is | the parties concerned. 
weak as yonder creeper, which could be torn perhaps 
from its support, but will never assert itself by stand-| but then he had a.sort of dried-apple bloom on his 
I would not have accepted this |} sunken cheeks, and a keen glitter in his light gray 
mission except for your sake, that I might soothe 
its agony, aud if possible save you, and—if it so] sations. 
happen—him from the misery which awaits you both 


Mr. Andrews was by no means an invalid in aspect, 


eyes, that would perhaps change little with his sen- 


“Well, Mr. Lestrange, I’m not at all inthe humour 
for long talking to-day,” he said, acknowledging 


“ Speak, speak,” she said. “You torture me by these | with a haughty nod Aubrey’s bland greeting. “I sup- 
vain phrases. Tell me what you mean, what you | pose you have come to pay your interest due last 


Midsummer Day. I don’t care to go on with the 


“That would be along story,” he said, smiling, | mortgage at all if I am to be much more troubled 
“and ere I could conclude it Aubrey himself would | aboutit, I can tell you. Plenty of ways to use money 
be here to learn the success of my mission. But at | now-a-days.” 


“Tam glad you are inclined to accept good returns 


Drawing his chair close, and bending his head to | for your money, as I have an extremely eligible in- 
hers, he spoke for some minutes ]ow and earnestly, his | vestment to offer,’”’ said Aubrey, suppressing his un- 
eyes fixed on the varying expression of her spark- | easiness under smiling frankness. ‘* And, in a very 
ling and romantic face as he went on, as if he would | short time, Mr. Andrews, I shall relieve you of the trust 
drink in every look, every feeling it exhibited in its} you hold, and redeem all my securities out of your 


hands.” 

“ Glad to hear it. Still, you had better pay me the 
interest due,” growled the money-lender, doubtingly. 
“T will pay you fourfold in a few weeks from this 
time if you will do what I came to suggest,” pleaded 
-| the young man. “ Now listen, Mr. Andrews; [ know 


plied, fiercely. ‘ Will he, Aubrey, come to-day, do] perfectly well that you area hard and money-loving 


man, nor do[ blame you for your sharpness on us 


“ He is even now on the road, only pausing till I} unlucky ne’er-do-wells. But you ought to be as 


-| shrewd one way as another, and I’ll soon prove to 


ingly. “ But that shall be at your pleasure. I will} you that it is your own interest to comply with what 
not allow you to be needlessly tried—so far as my | I want.” 


“T very much doubt that. 


Make it short, if you 
3 | please, young sir. 


I’m in no humour to be bam- 


I need time to regain my self-possession after this | boozled,”’ was the sour reply. 
rude shock. A few hours, and my nerves will be 
her wealth; but still it rests on your own self- | steeled as by fire till all is over. Time enough for| you decline. 
command, your strong will, to crush the traitor under j death or a lunatic asylum then!” she added, bitterly. | said Aubrey. 
your very feet, to avenge yourself in a manner 


“T must stipulate for secrecy, Mr. Andrews, in case 
I need not fear it should you comply,” 


“I’m no blabbing woman. I've half the county in 


;| It matters nothing to me if all Shropshire—ay, or 


but he could never endure and wait and conquer as | Wales either—come to loggerheads, chicat, rob, or 
youcan. All shall be as you will. Only take care not | murder each other, unless it brings gold to my chests 
to betray me, Miss Cleveland; or you will destroy | one way or the other. What's your new dodge, 
my power to serve you. Adieu, my fair heroine, till | young man, for defrauding the public?” ho added, 
we meet again, in different auspices, and under a| sneeringly. “ ‘Trust Julius Andrews for letting you 


go your own downward road so long as you don’t 


Raising her hand to his lips, with the respect due | draz him with you.” 


“Oh, there can be no doubt about the kindness of 
your intentions respecting myself,’’ said Aubrey. 
“That being understood between us, we can proceed 
to business. In the first place, 1 am the accepted 
suitor of the richest heiress in the county—tho daugh- 
ter of Mr. Mugrave, of Rose Mount.” 

“More lunatic she as well as her father,” growled 


“Well, Mr. Mugrave insists on examining my 


after leaving his swift hunter at the prineipal inn of | affairs before the marriage, after whieh any amount 


of money will be at my disposal. Andrews, by all 


through the district where little evidences of wealth | that is sacred—by all that Plutus holds dear!—you 
are to be found, yet which contained the very mine | shall reap arich harvest if you will carry mo safe 
on which the young man depended for present and | through this ordeal.” 


“Can’t be responsible for your follies, Mr. Le- 
strange. You are in debt to mo to the tune of somo 
three thousand pounds and interest. I’m not at all 
sure The Larches will bear it. Does Mr. Mugrave 
propose clearing you from these liabilities ?” 

“ Does he propose making me lord lieutenant of the 
county ?” exclaimed the young man, impatiently. “I 
tell you, Andrews, that he must never even know it. 
I must exhibit clean title-deeds and rent-roll, and it 
is you who must help me to doit.” 

“If you discharge the mortgage, I will gladly give 
you the deeds,” replied Andrews, coolly. 

“You must do it without; you must accept other 
security. Set me free to clear my reputation and 
make my fortune,” said Aubrey, earnestly. ‘ Nay,” 
he added, stopping the bitter negative that hovered 
over the usurer’s lips, ‘“ At least [ demand a hearing 
ere you refuse. Look here. You are sufficiently versed 
in these matters to estimate the value of these jewels. 
You know pretty well that they clear within a few 
hundreds the sum Iowe you. I will deposit them in 
your custody and give you personal security besides 
for the possession of the title-deeds of The Larches 
for one brief week; and, mark me, for that seven 
days I will give you double the premium [ have 
agreed to pay you annually for your loan. Now what 
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do you say? You would be mad or worse to refuse 
such an easy and safe gain.” 

“Too easy to be safe maybe,” answered Andrews, 
coolly. “I do not see your drift, young gentleman, 
nor, to be plain, do I trust your honour, as I suppose 
honesty is called iu your class.” 

“T don’t want either confidence or criticisms from 
you, old Israel,” replied Aubrey, angrily. “ Here 
are diamonds which would fetch all I wantin any 
jeweller’s shop in London, only it suits me better to 
deal with you for such a short time. I want my 
deeds to show my future father-in-law. When that 
is settled the diamonds will be in requisition for my 
future bride, and as soon as I am married I can take 
The Larches out of pawn ten times over. Don’t be 
an obstinate idiot, man, to block such a clear path, 
and lose some cool hundreds!” 

Mr. Andrews did not seem at all moved by the ex- 
His eyes 
were fixed on the glittering stones laid before him 
by the young man. 

“They are not bad I am free to acknowledge,” he 
said, coolly, “ but nothing like the value you talk of. 
I must have something better before I can give up 
wy sole security. They are not worth more than the 
Jac similes of your title-deeds, though I grant they 
are scarcely to be called shams themselves.” 

“T do not understand you,” faltered Aubrey, turning 
pale under the significant glance of his companion. 

“T scarcely believe you are so dull,” said Andrews, 
calmly. “ Did you never before hear the term I used ? 
—never know that such clever strokes of business 
have been done in all ages? You called me an idiot 
just now. Iam a deuced deal sharper than you pre- 
tend to be as it seems.” 

“ But,”’ faltered the young man, “if—that is— 
should you really be in earnest, it would be forgery 
to carry out your plans.” 

“ And swindling and falsehood to carry out yours. 
There may be a difference in names; I see very little 
in the reality,’ said the usurer, calmly. 

“ But the risk, the difficulty, the crime!” gasped 
the white and trembling owner of The Larches, 
“ Andrews, it is a hanging matter!” 

“Scarcely; it’s ouly transportation for life, and 
sometimes very kindly commuted under extenuating 
circumstances,” said Audrews, quietly, ‘I’m ready 
to take my share of the risk and three parts of the 
trouble if you will leave those pretty baubles here 
till we can tear up the only evidence that can be 
brought against us. I’ve no fancy for king’s evi- 
dence you see, and I’m not of the opinion that there’s 
‘honour among thieves,’ my good sir.” 

Aubrey’s face crimsoned and paled like a thunder- 
sky as the man spoke. 

Crimes were repulsive by their right names, albeit 
their serpent-like trail was specious enough to dis- 
guise the full venom of their course. 

“Why do such needless crime? Why incur the 
trouble and risk for a few brief days?” he asked. 

“ Oh, do not disturb your mind, Mr. Lestrange. I 
will manage it so well that you yourself will be per- 
plexed to tell the true from the false. Only I will 
take a wee bit precaution you see to distinguish them. 
Then when you have satisfied your prudent father- 
in-law, and paid me the little premium you spoke of, 
I shall return the diamonds, and tear up the dupli- 
cate. Nothing can be more simple than the little 
transactiou.” 

“Or more black and false!” exclaimed the young 
man, gloomily. 

“It may be a matter of opinion where the black- 
ness lies, Mr. Lestrange. ‘lo my simple ideas your 
deceiving the father of your future wiie is a precious 
sight blacker than putting a few words on paper. Any 
way, my mind is made up as to my course, and I'll 
trouble you to say yes or no at once. As I told you, 
I’m in no trim for long arguments, and if you can- 
not decide at once you will take the consequences.” 

“If I do take your advice?” faltered Aubrey. 

“Then nothing but your own weakness or false- 
hood can make the affair go astray. You can’t de- 
ceive Julius Andrews, but he may help you to throw 
sand in other folks’ eyes. If it’s true and straight- 
forward that you are really going to marry this girl 
and her gold, I’ll stake my existence on the perfect 
success of our plan; but if you are speaking falsely, 
or if it miscarry, I’m not going to lose by your 
falsehood or folly. You'll be in jail before you can 
write your name, I'll promise you.” 

Aubrey winced under the cold, hard, steel-like 
accents that so coolly pronounced his doom, yet a few 
moments’ reflection served to reassure him. There 
could be no hindrance or miscarriage where the sole 
doubt hung on the one pivet which was about to be 
dextrously put in motion. 

Hilda was his very slave ; her father the deluded 
votary of the rank and splendour which would one 
day be his. A few brief weeks would see him the 
bridegroom of the rich heiress of Eldred Mugrave, 
free from all claims of money or love 








Madeline had behaved like an angel under the 
skilful diplomacy of Philip Dacre. The same invalu- 
able friend had suggested this expedient for getting 
out of a yet more dangerous ordeal. 

Was he to lose all by bis own weak folly? His 
whole temperament warred against such a sacrifice. 
Light, fickle, ever risking the unknown and distant 
future for the present, ever trusting in the chances of 
human life, and believing in its favours, Audrey 
Lestrange was rapidly floating from folly and dissi- 
pation into the darker depths of iniquity in which 
only the desperate life-buoys of crimes hitherto ua- 
known to his nature could sustain him from its gulf. 

**As you will. I suppose you are used to these 
things and find them answer,” he said, carelessly. 
“ After all, it is but a matter of-a week, and of course 
you will give me a sufficient memorandum to ensure 
the safety of these gems, which is the chief risk so 
far as 1am concerned. I shall want them as soon as 
possible to get them reset for my bride elect.” 

“ Tt will depend on yourself. They will be of no 
use to me for the next month, Mr. Lestrange. If they 
be not redeemed in that time by the payment of the 
premium you offered and the return of the deeds I 
shall not be answerable for them any longor. Here, 
I will give you a certificate to that effect at once, and 
in three days the rest will be ready if you will call 
about this time.” 

Julius Andrews dashed off the document in ques- 
tion with a steady and rapid hand, that did not indi- 
cate the ill health to which he laid claim, 


(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 

CHANGE WHICH FLouR UNDERGOES IN BAR- 
RELS.—When flour is kept for some time in barrels 
it assumes a certain smell known as the barrel 
odour. In order to ascertain whether the bread- 
making properties of the meal were deleteriously 
affected by this modification, Professor Poleck has 
subjected several specimens to a critical examina- 
tion, and he finds that the flour undergoes a decided 
change. The pure normal flour contained 11°06 per 
cent. gluten and 1°44 per cent. soluble albumen, 
but, after keeping, the following results were 


obtained :— 
No.1 No.2 No.3 No. 4 
Gluten ... 8°37 740 #723 6:54 
Albumen 214 390 444 646 
From this table it is manifest that the relations of 
the constituents were materially affected by storing 
the flour in barrels. The author found that greater 
deterioration took place in the interior of the 
package where the air could not get access to the 
flour than on the surface, and that meal keptin bags 
was less likely to undergo change. 

A Nove RarLRoap.—A novel tramway or rail- 
road has been lately built in Turkey, by an English 
engineer, the paces power of which is not steam 
but animal, horses or mules being employed. A 
single rail is laid on sleepers, and the carriage has 
wheels in the centre on the same longitudinal line. 
Through the car runs a balancing pole, the two 
ends of which, projecting three fect or more, are 
secured to saddles on the backs of mules. The 
animals will thus be one at each side of the load 
instead of in front, as ordinarily. It would be im- 
possible for the cart to turn over, because, in order 
to do so, it would have to force one mule to the 
ground and lift the other in the air; and, 
moreover, as the floor would only be six inches 
above the rail, an overtip would be of no account. 
All the weight in the cart, if evenly distributed, 
would bear upon the rail, and the animals, having 
no load on their backs, would be able to exert con- 
siderable traction power. The inventor suggests 
its employment not only for military purposes, but 
also for tramways in large cities; and says that, 
where space is very valuable, a horse or mule on 
only one side of the cart would be sufficient. In 
towns, on bridges, and other important places, the 
rail might, for a short distance, be dispensed with ; 
and the passenger vehicles should be fitted witha 
small friction wheel on either side, so that if a 
horse should fall down, the balance of the carriage 
would remain undisturbed. 

Tue APPROACHING SOLAR EctipsE.—An eclipse 
of the sun will occur, on the eleventh of next De- 
cember, which will be visible as a total one in India, 
Ceylon, and Australia. Preparations are being 
made to observe the astronomical event in a manner 
worthy of its great scientific importance. The 
British men of science are already commencing 
energetic action to make the most of the occasion. 
The Astronomer Royal is superintending the adap- 
tation of instruments already in his possession for 
use in his chosen locality in India. ‘The President 
of the Royal Society has arranged to have instru- 
ments of the newest and most approved kind sent 
to Australia. The President of the Scientific Asso- 
ciation at the recent meeting stirred up the members 





to vigorous action in order to gain all possiblo 
knowledge from the solar phenomenon. The Royal 
Society of New South Wales is organizing an ex. 
pedition to Cape Sidmouth to observe the event, and 
it is expected that a staff of observers from England 
will take possession of a fitting position in Ceylon. 
Government is to be petitioned for the means, which 
it will not fail to grant,and much enthusiasm 
and interest prevail among the British men of 
science, who are determined to utilize the solar 
eclipse to add largely to the knowledge of solar 
physics. Weare sure that the American astrono- 
mers, who earned great distinction by their obser. 
vations during the last two solar eclipses, will not 
be behind their European co-workers in doing all 
that can be done to aid the cause. 

Tue PIANOFORTE.—The improvement on the old 
spinet, clavichord, and harpsichord, which gives the 
title of ‘Pianoforte’’ to the instrument, was the 
invention of Bartolomeo Christofali, and was pro. 
duced very early in the eighteenth century. Tho 
name was given to it, in the year 1717, by Christo. 
pher Schriter, who observed that it could be played 
forte or piano. John Harris, in 1730, informed the 
English public that he had patented “a new in. 
vented harpsichord upon which (having only two sets 
of strings) may be performed either one or two unisons 
ortwo unisons and one octave together ; or the fortes 
and pianos, or loud and soft, and thecontrary may be 
executed as quick as thought, and also double 
basses, by touching single keys.’ ‘The first piano 
known to have been in England was brought from 
Germany in 1757, and ten years afterwards, in 1767, 
one was advertized at Covent Garden Theatre as a 
new instrument. The earliest patent granted in 
England relating to this subject was taken out by 
Stodart, 1777, and the next by Broadwood, in 1783. 
After this, the number of patents became very nu- 
merous. The earliest entry of the sale of a piano on 
Messrs. Broadwood’s books is 1771 ; of a grand piano, 
1781. At that time the harpsichord (which was 
practically a harp played on by slips of wood called 
jacks) was being rapidly driven out of fashion by 
the piano, and the newer instrument, at first not 
very popular, was the only one made. The first 
patent of an upright piano was granted to W. Stod- 
art in 1795, and in 1807 Southwell made it less un- 
wieldy, and gaveit the name of “ cabinet,” which 
it has since kept. From 1831 to 1851 Messrs. Col- 
lard sold about 32,000 pianos, Messrs. Broadwood 
45,863. In 1853, pianos were produced in England 
at the rate of 1,500 a week. 

Tue Wootwicu: InFaAnt.—The trials of the 
great 35-ton gun have now completed the services 
arranged on the enlargement of the bore from 
11'6in. to 12in., and the increase in the calibre is 
understood to have made such a satisfactory im- 
provement in the power of the gun that there is 
some probability of its being farther enlarged, in 
order that the full capacity of the weapon may be 
fully ascertained before others are manufactured. 
The experiments at the butts are made by the Com- 
mittee on Explosives, under the presidency of 
Colonel Younghusband, Royal Artillery ; and the 
velocities, as tested by electric screens, and the 
pressures indicated by the ingenious crusher-gauges 
in the gun itself, seem to show that farther en- 
largements will increase its power. ‘The officials of 
the Royal Gun Factories, however, who are impa- 
tient to proceed with the manufacture of the other 
‘infants’ now arrested at various stages of pro- 
gress in order to ascertain the most suitable bore, 
are anxious to get the gun away from the butts aud 
removed to Shoeburyness for trial at the target. 
They still believe that the smaller bore is caleulated 
to give the greater penetration ; and, notwithstand- 
ing an apparent increase of velocity close to the 
gun’s mouth, they think it would be a more satis- 
factory test of penetrative power if tried at a 
reasonable range against a strong target of iron 
plates and wood backing, to represent the hull of a 
ship. If the gun is to be again enlarged, the final 
test may be delayed for months to come; but one 
of the sister guns now being constructed, and or- 
dered to be bored out 12 in., may reach the targets 
earlier. é 


Visit oF THE Kine or DenmARK.—It is an- 
nounced that the King of Denmark is about to pay 
a visit to this country to see the Princess of Wales. 
He will remain here a fortnight, and will then join 
the Queen of Denmark and the Princess ‘'hyra in 
Greece, where he will stay until February. After- 
wards the Royal party will travel to Italy, and re- 
main there until April. 

RETURN OF THE Ex-EmpEror.—The Ex-Emperor 
Napoleon, the Prince Imperial, and attendants, have 
returned from Torquay toCamden. The ex-emperor 
walked from the station to Camden House, the vil- 
lage church bells ringing, and various flags being 
displayed. Several of the ex-emperor’s carriages 
have been brought to Camden, and also the horses, 
notably the charger which his Majesty rode at Sedan 
—a fine chestnut horse: 
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PASSIONS. 


BY THE 
Author of “ Sweet Eglantine,” “ Evander,” §c., &c. 
—_—~>_—. ‘ 
CHAPTER V. 

Young B.: Let him proceed, madam. 

Vil, : Ay, sir, to your part of the story: though both 
are practised in a falsehood to confront me. 

Young B.: Falsehood! ButIam cool, sir. Proceed. 

Vil.: My doors were broken open at midnight by this 
gentleman, and myself cum The Foundling. 

Berore the echo of that wild, despairing cry, 
uttered by Tottenham in his dire extremity, could 
die away, two men appeared on the edge of the cliff 
and looked over, peering into its murky depths. All 
was still. 

They could hear nothing but the roaring of the 
impatient and restless waves, as they broke upon 
the sharp and jagged rocks in the bay, and, drawing 
back a little, one said to the other: 

“It is all over. My shot frightened the horse, 
which plunged through the railings you broke, and 
horse and rider have perished on Satan's Foot.” 

The speaker was Ellis, and his companion was 
Ponder, steward at Sea View. 

“For my part,” said Ponder, “though I have 
followed your instructions to the letter I don’t see 
what good we have done, or where our account is 
in having killed this poor fellow.” 

“Solomon Tulse has given him papers, and I be- 
lieve they contain full information respecting his 
treasure, When the tide is out in the early morning 
we shall find Tottenbam’s body {on the rocks, and 
concealed about his person will be the papers we 
want, Woe shall take them to Mr. Lardock, the 
attorney, who will get the money for Sir Harry 
Daubarn and Mr. Cecil Ives, whom we may consider 
our employers, and they will have to pay us hand- 
somely out of the spoil to keep us quiet. Now do 
You see?” 

“Perfectly! Whata thing it is to have a long 
head,” replied Ponder, who was rather dull of com- 
prehension, 

They left the spot gradually, and the sound of the 
waves became less distinct to them, but their guilty 
tuinds made them think that they heard despairing 
shrieks and unearthly cries, as the body of ‘l'otten- 
4am and his horse were tossed about from wave to 
Wave and from rock to rock. 

When the high road was reached Ellis exclaimed : 

Let us get quickly back to the house or we shall 


THREE 
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be missed. Our work is done and we shall soon 
have our reward.” 

While they were hastening home, after the com- 
mission of the dreadful deed which, acting upon a 
hint thrown out by Mr. Iardock, the lawyer, they 
had conceived and perpetrated, two important per- 
sonages in our story met on the beach at Deal. These 
were Sir Harry Daubarn and Cecil Ives. 

The latter was by far the more intelligent of the 
two. He was well off, while his cousin had reduced 
himself to comparative poverty, though when they 
came of age their incomes were very nearly similar 
in amount, Cecil Ives was decidedly clever, and he 
was much interested in the progress of the intrigue 
in which he had embarked to obtain possession of 
Solomon Tulse’s fortune. 

“Tam glad we have met, Cecil,” exclaimed Sir Harry 
Daubarn; “ you were not at your house when I drove 
over, so I came on to the town, making sure I should 
run against you somewhere.” 

“ Has anything fresh bappened ?” asked Cecil. 

“ Only that I have had a visit from Mrs, Ebury, 
asking me if I had seen Grace, who has been absent 
for forty-eight hours or more. I told her that, on 
my word of honour, I knew nothing about her 
daughter, and she went away crying.” 

“T can explain what is a mystery to you,” answered 
Mr. Ives, with a significant smile. ‘“ There are others 
plotting for Solomon Tulse’s fortune besides us, 
and they are Grace Ebury and Dalton the pilot.” 

“Tmpossible!” ejaculated Sir Harry, astonished. 

“Not at all. 1 happened to be standing near 
Grace and Dalton, a few nights back, when they 
were discussing their plans, I was hidden by a 
shadow, so that they were unconscious of my pre- 
sence; and I found that Grace Ebury, though beau- 
tiful as a goddess, is unscrupulous asa fiend. I be- 
lieve her heart to be capable of love, but I know she 
has the power to hate fiercely, and I discovered on 
that night that she is ambitious.” 

“ Yes, yes,” cried Sir Harry, eagerly. “There is 
no doubt of that, for she refused my offer of marriage 
lately, because, she said, I was too poor to give her 
a house in London, horses, carriage, diamonds, and 
the expensive trifles of fashionable life which she 
coveted.” 

“ Well,” continued Mr. Ives, “Grace left Deal to 
go to St. Helier’s, where she met Tottenham, who 
put in there for a few hours with his ship. ‘The pilot 
accompanied her, and saw that she and Tottenham 
were legally married.” 
= Harry Daubarn reeled back as if he had been 
shot. 

“Married! do you say married?” he cried, “and 


to a man like that! I cannot believe it. What is 
her object ?” 

** Listen, and you shall hear. Tottenham is the 
adopted son of old Tulse, who has made him his 
heir. Of that I have no doubt, nor has Dalton, who 
is as sly as a fox. Dalton knows more about the 
old man’s affairs than any one, and he has made 
Grace marry Tottenham so that she may do what 
she likes with the enormous sum of money her 
husband will inherit. Is it all clear to you now?” 

“T can see it now,” replied Sir Harry, witha groan 
of irrepressible rage. ‘It is enough to drive me 
mad. She is lost to me for ever, unless Y 

He hesitated. 

“Unless you can kill this man who steps between 
us and our inheritance. ‘That is your thought, is it 
not ?” said Mr. Ives, who saw what was passing io 
his cousin’s mind. 

Sir Harry inclined his head. 

“ Affairs are not so desperate as they seem,” Cecil 
Ives went on. ‘‘ We have entered into a conspiracy 
to get our relation’s money, and we have a clever 
man on our side in the person of Mr. Lardock. He 
has the two chief men at Sea View in his pay—I 
mean Ellis and Ponder—and I am much mistaken if 
we do not hear some exciting news before long. 
Events are hurrying themselves, and all we have to 
do at present is to stand still and look on. Above 
all things, avoid a collision with Tottenham, for if 
you had his blood on your hands you could not pre- 
sent yourself to his widow.” 

They bad walked along as they went talking until 
they were in the town and close to the post-office. 
A woman was entering. 

“Look!” cried Sir Harry Daubarn; “Grace has 
come back!” 

The next moment she had entered the house and 
was lost to sight. 

The cousins gazed after her for a minute or so, 
then arm in arm strolled back to the “ Clock House,” 
in the stables of which Sir Harry had put up his 
vehicle. 

We must follow Grace. She had been preceded by 
a companion, who, owing to the growing darkness, 
had passed unnoticed by the cousins, This was an 
enormous dog of the bloodhound species named Pluto, 
which Tottenham had brought from California and 
given to her as a present. He was as sagacious as 
he was fierce, and, having been told by his late master 
to obey his mistress, he watched her every move- 
ment, and was as docile with her as a lap-dog. 

The boy employed by Mrs. Ebury to go on errands 
and attend to the shop had put up the shutters; the 





door was ajar, however, and Grace went into the par- 
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lour, where her mother was sitting, holding a hand- 
kerchief to her eyes to stay her fast-falling tears. 

She brightened when she saw Grace, and, clasping 
her in her arms, exclaimed : 

“Oh, my darling, how you have grieved me by 
your absence! ‘Tell me where you have been, and 
satisfy my curiosity at once!’ 

Gently disengaging her mother’s arms Grace said : 

“ Please don’t make a scene; I have done nothing 


wrong. Did I not tell you I was going away to make 
a good marriage? Well, I have done so, and we 
shal! be richer than either of us ever dreamt of in less 
than a week.” 

“Rich! What do you mean?” asked Mrs. Ebury. 
“Has the poor girl taken leave of her senses?” 

“Not at all. I know what I am doing,” replied 
Grace. “Dut Iam not in the humour to talk now. 
Get me some supper, mother, and to-morrow you shall 
have a full and particular account of everything.” 

Accustomed to obey the requests of her capricious 
and imperious daughter, Mrs. Ebury spread the table- 
cloth, and produced some cold fowl and some draught 
beer. 

Soon after supper Grace plended fatigue as an ex- 
cuse for going to bed. Candles were provided, and, 
seeing her mother to the door of her room, she kissed 
her and told her to be under no apprehension on her 
account. 

The room occupied by Graco as a sleeping apart- 
ment was on the ground floor, overlooking a garden 
upon which her window opened ; a wooden ladder, 
eonsisting of about a dozen steps, gave entrance to 
the garden, which, though not extensive, was well 
supplied with trees. A summer-house in the right- 
hand corner was a pleasant retreat at all times, and 
when indulging ambitious reveries Grace had fre- 
quently passed hours in its strict seclusion. 

At the end of the garden was an alley, to which 
access was gained by a door, always kept locked. In 
this alley ashes and other refuse were put, and it was 
seldom used as a thoroughfare. 

It was a lovely night. The day had been hot and 
sultry, as were those preceding it, but a gentle wind 
made the air agreeable. Stars innumerable studded 
the surface of the heavens, and a crescent moon lent 
ber light to silver the earth, 

Extinguishing the lamp which she placed on her 
dressing-table, Grace threw open her windows, which 
were of the Venctian pattern, opening to the ground, 
and, descending the ladder, called her dog, and seated 
herself on a rustic chair under a tree in the garden. 
Pluto got behind her, and lay there silent but vigi- 
lant as a sentinel. 

Her heart swelled with pride, for it was gloating 
over its treasures, and where the treasures are there 
will the heart be also. Love, hatred, and ambition ; 
these were the treasures of her heart. 

She loved Tottenham a little, she hated Mr. Cecil 
Ives slightly, she was ambitious beyond measure. 
Her first two passions had not yet been called into 
existence to their fullest extent; ambition was able 
to overpower them both at any moment. 

She loved Tottenham because he was young, hand- 
some, and would be rich, and she hated Mr. Ives be- 
cause he had two years before told her he admired 
her, but not well enough to make her his wife. This 
was an insult that her pride would not allow her to 
forgive, and from that hour she had dismissed him, 
refusing to see him again. She had written him 
letters assuring him of her affection; those letters 
he had lost, but Dalton the pilot, as we have seen, 
had picked them up, and kept them to use for his own 
purposes, 

She fancied herself already in London, the observed 
of all observers, dashing about in Rotten Row on 
horseback, and making a sensation by the splendour 
of her equipage in the drive by the side of the Ser- 
pentine. Already she had the world at her feet, 
proving to a wondering and admiring crowd that 
money and beauty when they go hand in hand are 
irresistible. 

It was nearly midnight. 

The door of the house opened and shut with aloud 
noise. Grace knew that this denoted the entrance of 
Dalton the pilot, who lodged in the house, and she 
awaited his coming, it having been arranged between 
them that she should be in the garden. 

Dalton passed through her bedroom, descended the 
steps, and stood beside her in the garden. 

“ Where is Walter?” she asked, impatiently. 

“T have not seen him,” replied Dalton. “ It was 
settled that he should come on to the ‘Clock House’ 
for an hour or two as soon as he could get away from 
Solomon Tulse, and [{ had engaged a bed there for 
him. If you have not been favoured by a visit from 
him, I can only think that old Tulse is dying, and 
that he cannot get away.” 

“'That is also my opinion,” answered Grace. “I 
fave him a key of the garden gate, but not a sound 
have | heard, though I have been sitting here some 
Lours,” 





“ And your mother ?” 

“ Has gone tobed. I could not be worried with her 
eternal questioning. When my thoughts are running 
upon hundreds of thousands of pounds it is distressing 
to be annoyed by common-place conversation, in 
which you can find no interest at all.” 

“Certainly. Nevertheless, we are nearer those 
hundreds of thousands than some people suspect. 
However, should Walter come unexpectedly, tell him 
there is a bed for him at the ‘Clock House,’ where his 
men will carouse all night, there only being a cabin 
boy left on board the ‘ Asphodel.’ Indeed you may 
as well call me, which you can do by throwing some 
gravel at my window. I am a light sleeper, and 
shall hold myself in readiness to answer your sum- 
mons at any moment.” 

Dalton’s bedroom was immediately over that of 
Grace, and she promised to do as he requested should 
Tottenham make his appearance. 

“I cannot sleep,” she added; “my brain is too 
much excited, so I shall wait an hour or two more. 
It is delightful to sit and think here.” 

“Very well,” said Dalton, “now good night. 
When old Mr. Tulse is dead there will be no neces- 
sity to conceal your marriage, and you can announce 
it to all the town. I see you have the dog; he isa 
fine fellow, and has taken. liking to you. If you 
were to give him a sign he would fly at a stranger 
and break his bones in his jaws. I believe he would 
eat a man if any one he knew told him to; he comes 
of a stock of Southern States slave hunters.” 

Grace smiled and extended the tips of her fingers 
to the pilot, who retraced his steps. Five minutes 
afterwards Grace looked up at his window, and saw 
him extinguish his candle; he had gone to bed. She 
had almost given Walter up, still she waited. The 
dreams of the future in which she was indulging 
were so delicious and the night was 6o fine that she 
did not feel the slightest inclination to sleep. Sud- 
denly she heard a key inserted in the lock ; it grated 
in the wards and the door of the garden opened. 

The dog growled! 

“ Be quiet, Pluto,” she whispered. “Do you not 
know your master’s step?” and she added to herself, 
* Mr. Tulse cannot be dead!” 

She advanced across asmall grass plot to meet her 
husband, when she started back with a cry. 

A man emerged from the shadow, but he was not 
Walter. 

The intruder was taller and older than her husband, 
and to her consternation she recognized in him Mr. 
Cecil Ives, whom she had once loved, but had dis- 
carded long ago. 

“You, you here!” she cried, finding that he ad- 
vanced towards her, and that there was no escape. 

He held out the key by means of which he had 
entered, saying: 

“ Here is a key which you gave me with your own 
hands ; I had forgotten to return it to you. For- 
merly you were more agreeable in your manner, when 
we used to meet in this charming garden of yours, I 
have come to talk to you, and do not intend to go 
away until I have said what it is necessary that you 
should hear.” 

**But I have no wish to speak with you,” Grace 
replied as her bosom heaved and fell with the indig- 
nation she felt. ‘* Your iutrusion here is unwarrant- 
able. Go, sir, and go at once.” 

“ Excuse me, I cannot comply with your request, 
though it would delight me to oblige you in anything 
else. My peace of mind requires that we should hold 
some conversation together.” 

“Tam alone,” she replied, sarcastically, “and if 
you consider it gentlemanly and becoming to inflict 
your presence upon me when you know very well it 
is not wanted, 1 suppose I must submit, though I 
shall be glad if you will make your remarks as brief 
as you can.” 

She resumed her seat. 

Mr. Ives smiled, and, twirling his moustache, said : 

“ My cousin loves you and would make you Lady 
Daubarn, but I know that he has no chance, for you 
love a sailor named Walter Tottenham, a low fellow, 
protected by Mr. Tulse.” 

“1 am sorry for your cousin,” she replied, with a 
smile, which changed into a look of disdain. “ Is that 
all you have to tell me?” 

“No,” he said, throwing some tenderness into his 
tone, “I love you myself. I have examined my 
heart, and if you are not really married yet to this 
man——” 

“Mr. Ives,” said Grace, interrupting him, “once 
you brought meto your feet. You then closed my 
heart for ever against you through your bad conduct. 


I have no feeling for you uow but one of despisal | 


and hatred. Go at once.” 

“TI will not believe you,”’ he rejoined, obstinately ; 
“vou love me still. i know the disposition of 
women, My cqusin is poor. I am rich in comparison, 
and can place those luxuries before you which you 





crave for. You love me and [love you.” 





“ Very well,” said Grace, “ love me if the mere fac: 
of loving me pleases you. Other men have done tho 
same thing, and I have treated them as I shall treat 
you. Again Iask you to go.” 

“T suppose you are waiting for some one ?” he ob- 
served, sueeringly. 

“Yes. There is no reason why I should be 
ashamed to admit the fact; I am waiting for my 
husband, who if he were here would chastise you 
for your insolence. My husband is Mr. Walter Tot- 
tenham, and I would he were here,” said Grace, rising 
and drawing herself up proudly. ‘“ After that avowal 
I think you will not dare to annoy me farther.” 

“ If the fellow were here I should tell him that you 
once loved me, that you love mo still, and that I am 
here in this garden to-night by your invitation.” 

“ Coward!” cried Grace. 

All her impetuous blood was in rebellion in a 
moment, and, raising her hand, she could not restrain 
herself from striking him. Her haud hit his face, 
and the pain as well as the indignity of the blow 
caused him to be infuriated. He grew terribly red 
and back. 

Then Grace Ebury perceived what had before es- 
caped her notice ; he had been drinking. When he 
saw his cousin, Sir Harry Daubarn, get into his dog- 
cart and drive home he remained at tlie “ Clock House” 
to pick up what gossiping information he could abont 
Solomon Tulse, Dalton the pilot, or Tottenham, 
and he had taken more whisky and water than he 
was accustomed to. 

He was perfectly mad with rage; not staying to 
think that he had been struck bya woman, he re- 
garded her ass man, and endeavoured to return the 
blow. She, seeing the danger in which she was 
placed, retreated to the foot of the ladder, intending 
to regain her bedroom and shut herself in or call to 
Dalton for aid. 

There was not time. 

Mr. Ives was upon her, and she knew not what 
dreadful consequences might ensue, 

All at once she saw the dog’s brighteyes gleaming 
through the semi-darkness. 

“ Seize him, Pluto, seize him!” she cried. 

The dog did not want bidding twice. With a gut: 
tural sound like the howl of a wild beast in a forest, 
he hurled himself into the air, and grasped Cecil 
Ives by the wrist, which was uplifted as if to return 
the blow he had received from Grace, who sank half 
fainting on the steps. 

Finding himself in the power of an antagonist of 
which he had not dreamt, Mr. Ives began to struggle 
violently, beating the animal over the head with his 
disengaged hand. 

Pluto, after mangling his wrist, released him, and 
sprang at his throat, which brought him to the ground, 
and so savage were the growls of the dog and piteous 
the half-smothered cries of the man, that Grace 
feared he would lose his life. 

A feeling of pity took possession of her breast. 
She thought he had been sufficiently punished for 
his insolence, and that the lesson he had learnt would 
be a warning to him to leave her alone in future. 

“ Down, Pluto, down !” she exclaimed. 

Obedient to her voice, the dog released his hold of 
his prey, and stood a little way off with his jaws 
covered with a purple froth, baring bis gums and 
showing his terrible fangs. 

Mr. Ives lay motionless for a brief space, but he 
rose soon and glared round him like a maniac. In 
his pocket he had a knife of the bowie kind. He 
drew this, and, with a fierce determination, to Grace’s 
horror, made a rush upon the dog, which kept its eyes 
fixed upon his mistress, awaiting a signal from her to 
renew the combat. 

“Go, for Heaven’s sake!” cried Grace, “or the 
dog will kill you. Are you mad, Mr. Ives?” 

He took no notice of her, but, stooping down, 
made a plunge at Pluto with the knife, which, bap- 
pily for the dog, glanced off his ribs, inflicting only 
a skin wound, though the weapon was aimed at his 
heart. 

Now the dog saw an enemy before him, and re- 
quired no sign from Grace to continue the contest, 
which was resumed in an awful manner. It was ap- 

arently a death straggle. Hither the man would 
kill the dog or the dog would kill the man. The lat- 
ter dealt blows right and left with his knife, the dog 
bit remorselessly wherever he could fix his teeth. 

As Grace watched this encounter she fancied she 
heard bones crack, nor was she mistaken, for Mr. 
Ives beat a retreat, his leftarm hanging apparently 
useless by his side, Rare ce = stained Ww! 
blood which dri rem both of them. 

On entering, Wives had left the gate partly ~~ 
It was evidently his intention to reach this gate, } 
possible, and make his escape, for he was 1jur 
about the throat and arms. F it 

The dog followed him, watching his opportunity 
to spring, but Grace restrained him by a word. — 

Mr. Ives gained the alley. A feeling of dizzines® 
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———— 
took possession of him, and he fell heavily full length 
upon the ground. 

2emoving the key which had remained in the lock 
from one side to the other, Grace firmly secured the 
door, and, with the utmost composure, examined the 
dog’s hurts. ‘They were not serious, though he was 
covered with blood. She washed them with some 
cold water, the animal licking her hands as she did 
so, and, placing some matting for him to lie on, she 
saw him lie down upon it; then she paced the gar- 
den with unequal steps. 

In a short time the cold night air revived Mr. 
Ives. Whether he lived or died seemed to Grace to 
be a matter of the most perfect indifference, for she 
did not look to see how he was. He rose to his feet, 
and contrived to drag himself along until he reached 
the “Clock House.” The landlord, after repeated 
knockings, let him in, and asked in consternation 
what had happened, 

“J met a mad dog,” rejoined Cecil Ives. “ Get me 
water and bind up my hurts.” 

Instantly he was attended upon by willing hands. 
His left arm was so hurt that he saw he should have 
to wear it in a sling, while his throat was most pain- 
fully lacerated as well as other parts of his body. 

It is no joke to fight with a bloodhound, and he 
shuddered as he thought of the narrow escape he 
had had. He was put to bed witha bandage round 
his wrist and neck, and contrived to fall asleep, 
dreaming, oddly enough, that he and Grace were re- 
conciled, and that he was going to lead her to the 
altar. The intensity of his emotion, added to the 
pain of his wounds, awoke him, and he sat up in bed, 
crying, “ Never, never!” as he recalled his dream. 
“T must have a terrible revenge for this night’s work, 
and, first of all, I shall require every drop of blood 
that runs in the veins of her husband.” 

Then he fell back in a sort of stupor, and dozed off 
again. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Duchess: The heavens, I fear, are shut, and will 
not hear them. 

Now gush my tears; now break at once my heart! 

While in my Juan's presence I suppress’d 

The bursting grief; but here give nature way! 

Istherea hope? Oh,no! Allhorrible. Old Play. 

We have spoken of a boy attached to the house- 
hold at Sea View, under the name of Dabchick. This 
, sculiar appellation was a corruption of his Christian 
andsurnames, which were Aminadab Chickton. His 
father had been for many years in the service of Mr. 
Solomon Tulse as coachman, and when he died Mr. 
Tulse took the lad iuto his employ, boarded and 
lodged him in a loft over the stable, and kept him 
to perform any odd job that might present itself. 

As Chickton will play an important part in our 
narrative we must be excused for dwelling upon these 
details. At the time we bring him before the 
reader’s notice he is nearly fifteen, and most intelli- 
gent for his age. Being continually in the habit of 
mixing with men, he had acquired a manly air, and, 
being alone in the world and friendless, he had learnt 
to rely upon himself, and think things out, which 
few lads of his age are capable of doing. He could 
read and write, and was in the habit of reading 
everything he could get hold of, which enlarged his 
mind, so that at fifteen he was more of a man than 
many four or five years his senior. 

Chickton had seen Ponder and Ellis, one armed 
with a gun, take the road to Deal, and, somehow or 
other, he fancied that they meant ill to Walter. 

He followed the two men, who took a short cut to 
arrive at Satan’s Foot, while Walter went along the 
road. Having gone half-way, the lad stopped, saying 
to himself: 

“Perhaps they are only going to shoot a rabbit 
after all,” and he turned back. 

Scarcely had he done so-than he heard the report 
of the gun and the awful ery which arose from Tot- 
tenham as he fell into the abyss, 

Running forward along the cliff, he saw Ponder 
and Ellis returning, and heard the former incauti- 
ously say : 

“Tottenham is dead. I saw him roll over with 
his horse.” 

At this the boy turned back, fearing they would 
kill him, ; 

Ellis perceived him and cried: 

“Stop! What are you doing here?” 

But he ran the faster, and soon reached Sea View. 

Mr. Pulse was still sitting in his study, in which 
toom he had given Walter his last instructions. He 
too had heard the sound of the shot and the faint echo 
of the death shriek, as they were borne towards him 
on the breeze through the open window, and he 
feared some evil. 

White as was his cheek, it blanched still more as 
Chickton entered, his hair flying, his eyes distended, 
and his face wearing a frightened look. 

“They have killed him! Tottenham is dead!” he 








cried; “he has fallen over the cliff! Ponder and 
Ellis are his murderers !” 

The old man covered his face with his hands, and 
was visibly agitated. 

“ Boy,” he exclaimed, at length, “ will you serve 
me? can I trust you ?” 

“T will do anything in the world you tell me to, 
sir,” answered Chickton, with an air of sincerity 
which was convincing. 

“Very well. Shut the door and the window, and 
sit down. This outrage has weakened me, yet it 
has given me new strength, for I feel I must not 
die and allow my enemies to triumph. It was sup- 
posed that Walter would be my heir, and my re- 
lations have conspired tokill him. I see it all. His 
devotion to me has caused his death ; my servants are 
merely the wretched tools in the hands of others. 
Sit down and write.” 

For more than an hour Chickton wrote at the old 
man’s dictation. Sometimes he would pause for five 
minutes together to collect his thoughts, his brain 
being weak. 

When all was finished Solomon Tulse placed a 
roll of notes in the boy’s hands, 

“Five hundred pounds,” he exclaimed, “for you. 
Be careful of the money, for your expenses will be 
heavy; do what I have commanded you, and my 
blessing will follow you, and all that you undertake 
will prosper; betray me, and my bitter ourse will cling 
to you for your destruction all the days of your life, 
which will in that case be a short and miserable one.” 

“T am not a gentleman, sir,” answered Chick- 
ton, ‘‘and if I was to say I will do as you tell me, 
aud swear it on my honour, it would not be much, but 
I will swear it on the word of an honest boy, who 
has never done anything to be ashamed of.” 

“Enough,” said Solomon Tulse. ‘ Tottenham’s 
death will not avail them much. Poor Walter; his 
mother entrusted him to me with her dying breath. 
She was the wife of a man who had wronged me 
deeply. I forgave him dying, and when his widow, 
who soon followed him to the grave, sent for me and 
asked me to take charge of her child I consented 
on the condition that he should never hear his father’s 
name mentioned; nor has he. I called him Walter, 
my people nicknamed him Tottenham from the place 
where he was born, and he has gone to his death 
without having the slightest idea of his parentage. 1 
have said that I forgave his father, but—but that was 
my revenge.” 

Chickton listened curiously to this history of Wal- 
ter, which revealed a strange passage in the old 
man’s life. They shook hands, and the lad said : 

“TI hope I shall find you better sir, soon. I will 
go at once to London and do as you wish. You can 
rely upon me.” 

“ Heaven bless you!” replied Solomon Tulse. 

As soon as he was alone again his bead fell on his 
hands and all the strength departed from him. This 
conversation with Chickton was an expiring effort. 

The lad saw Ponder and Ellis in the hall, who 
wished to stop and talk to him, but he exclaimed 

“Tam going to Deal. I shan’t take the same road 
that Master Walter did, so it’s no use following me.” 

They regarded him with evil eyes, and Ellis said 
to Ponder : 

“He has been with the master, but he can do no 
harm ; all we have to do is to wait for high water, and 
search Tottenham’s body for the papers; we shall 
be well paid when we take them to Mr, Lardock.” 

At the foot of the cliff a boat was always moored, 
and, descending to the sea-side, Chickton lauuched 
it, set the sail, and, grasping the tiller, started for 
Deal. 

As he passed that terrible gully called Satan’s 
Foot he said, under his breath : 

“ Poor Master Walter!” 

When he reached Deal he beached his boat and 
entered the town, stopping before the door of Mr. 
Lardock, at which he knocked until his noisy sum- 
mous was answered, 

The attorney bad not retired te rest, and he gazed 
curiously at his visitor, having opened the door to him 
in person, 

“T come from Sea View,” he said, “and have 
brought you the last will made by Mr. Tulse, who is 
much worse. Here it is.” 

He handed the attorney a packet. 

“ How is this?” exclaimed Mr, Lardock, “‘Has——” 

“Excuse me. I am in a harry,” interrupted Chick- 
ton ; “take care of the will. Good vight.” 

He went away, hastening to the station, leaving the 
attorney astonished, and contrived to catch the last 
train to London. 

Once seated in the train, which almost immediately 
steamed out of the station, he exclaimed : 

“ Hurrah! All goes well! The villains have killed 
Master Walter, but they shall not have the money. Mr. 
Tulse will be dead soon, and I shall not see him 
again, yet I will obey his last commands. He was a 
good master, and 1am sorry forhim. It is an ill 








wind that blows nobody any good, and perhaps this 
move may make my fortune.” 

So Chickton went to London to carry ont the 
details of his secret mission. The result of his jour- 
ney will be made apparent in the proper place. 

* * * * * 


Ponder and Ellis saw Walter fall down the cliff, 
and they were satisfied in their own minds that he 
was dead. 

In truth as he fell he had shut his eyes and given 
himself up for lost; but Providence was watching 
over him. The cliff was not perpendicular; it bulged 
out a little from the steep sides in places. The horse 
struck one of these in his descent, and was entangled 
for a time in the bushes which grew upon it. ‘This 
gave Walter time to disentangle his feet from the 
stirrups and cling to the bushes with all his strength. 
The horse, released from his burden, bounded from 
rock to rock, and soon reached the bottom a mangled 
mass from which all life had departed. 

Walter endeavoured to find some resting-placs for 
his feet, but was unable todo so. Above him was 
the star-spangled sky of night, below him the roar- 
ing abyss, to glide into which was certain death. Ho 
was, in fact, between heaven and earth. 

In his boyhood days he had climbed all over the 
cliffs, with the hardihood of youth, in search of eggs 
laid by the sea birds and the sand-martins. The an- 
gularities of the rocks were known to him. The 
darkness, however, which prevailed in the gully 
prevented him from seeing where he was, 

His hands grew fatigued, and he saw that his only 
chance was to make a great effort to draw himself 
up on the rock upon which the bushes to which he 
was clinging grew. ‘This was not so difficult a task 
to a sailor accustomed to use his arms as it would 
have been to a landsman, and he strained every mus- 
cle in the desperate endeavour. 

Already the roots of the bushes were beginning to 
give way, for they were but imperfectly bedded in 
clefts of the rock, pieces of which rolled down the 
chasm as his feet rubbed against it, 

His legs, hands, and arms were covered with blood 
in his frantic struggles. As one bush gave way he 
seized another ; the perspiration dropped from every 
pore, and it is probable that if he had not thought of 
the mission with which Solomon Tulse had entrusted 
him, he would have yielded up his life in despair, and 
found a watery grave among the rocks below. 

Once more he tried: he made a spring, seized some 
fresh bushes—another spring—a scramble such as 
a cat rather than a human being might have been ca- 
pable of—and, uttering a sigh of relief, and breathing 
a prayer of thanksgiving to Heaven, sank on his 
knees on the rock, 

He was saved! 

For a time he was incapable of motion. To knelt, 
with his head bowed, like one in a dying state. His 
nerves gave way; he burst into tears, and sobbed 
like a child. 

When he recovered himself he thought of crying 
out for help, when the idea strnck him that those 
who had caused his accident might be waiting above, 
and, if they knew that his life was safe, would endea- 
vour to find some fresh means of completing their 
work and accomplishing his destruction. 

He listened attentively, and the wind brought 
towards him the voices of Ponder and Ellis, who 
spoke hurriedly concerning his death while they 
looked over the precipice. This was a revelation to 
him, and he saw for the first time that some one had 
an interest in his death. That those men were the 
tools of others at once occurred to him, and he racked 
his brain to think who his enemies were, without find- 
ing any solution to the difficulty. He was but an 
honest, blunt sailor, after all ; he knew very little of 
the world, and was like a child in many things. 

The voices became indistinct, he ceased to puzzle 
himself with vain conjectures, and he thought only of 
saving his life and carrying out the last instructions of 
Solomon Tulse, his friend and benefactor. Yes ; there 
was something else which intruded itself upon his 
mind, and that was the reflection that he was mar- 
ried. He wished to see his darling Grace once more 
—that dear wife who so lately had vowed to love and 
adore him eternally. To her he was thoroughly de- 
voted, and a fierce desire to see her took possession 
of him. In her love he had the deepest faith. That 
she could betray him, or had been induced to love 
him from any mercenary motive, he would not believe 
fora moment. If all the world were proved false 
still would he think her true. 

Feeling the breast pocket of his coat, he found that 
the documents entrusted to him by Mr. Tulse were 
safe. Then he lookedaround him. His dizziness soon 
passed away, for he was accustomed to stand on the 
yards and climb the rigging of his ship. ‘The dark- 
ness was great under the shadow of the huge cliff, 
and he was afraid to strike a light lest he might be- 
tray himself, though he had a box of matches in his 
pocket to light his pipe with. 
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He groped about with his hands in the direction of 
the cliff, and, to his astonishment, met with no re- 
sistance. He drew back in dismay, thinking he had 
wade a mistake and was leaning over the precipice, 
but another trial showed him that his hands were in 
a cavernous recess, for he could touch the rocky bot- 
tom. 

Often had he met with these holes in the rock, and, 
with hope springing up in his breast, he pursued his 
way along the uneven surface until he thought he had 
gone far enough to permit himself to illumine the 
cave without danger. 

He was quickly provided witha light, which, though 
feeble, answered his purpose, and when one match 
was exhausted he could supply its place, having a 
number with him. At first he crawled on his hands 
and knees, but the passage widened and heightened 
as he progressed, until he found bimself in a grotto 
in which he could, without difficulty, stand upright. 
There was no time to examine his hurts, or staunch 
the blood which still flowed from his cuts, though 
he was in pain and felt bruised all over. He had to 
make his escape, and his heart sank within him as he 
reflected that there might be no exit from the cavern, 
into the recesses of which he was penetrating. 

If so, hig doom was sealed. 

A miserable and lingering death by starvation was 
before him; because it was impossible that from the 
entrance he could either ascend or descend the almost 
perpendicular sides of the cliff. 

At the same time, to comfort and console him, came 
into his mind all sorts of wild tales he had heard 
when a boy, concerning smugglers who used to find 
concealment in caves in the very cliffs all about the 
vicinity and in ove of which he was now shut up. 

He went on with renewed courage, and to his de- 
light found a flight of rude steps, evidently cut by 
the hand of man, in the solid rock. These steps went 
upwards, and he pursued them. 

After a while it seemed to him that the air was less 
confined, and presently a light twinkled over his head 
—it was a star, and he was coming to the surface. 

In fact,a few more steps brought him to some long 
grass twining about some bushes which had grown 
over the entrance to the long-disused cavern. 

Pushing these aside, he found himself free, and, 
sinking on his knees, he poured forth such a heart- 
felt prayer as became a Christian on achieving so - 
great a deliverance from such an awful danger as that 
from which he had just made so miraculous an 
escape. 

When he rose from his knees he hastened along 
the road to Deal, anxious to see Grace, who he 
imagined would be still waiting for him. 

She had not yet retired to rest, though she had 
given him up long since; but the fact was, her nerves 
were in such a state of agitation, owing to her inter- 
view with Cecil Ives, that she could not sleep. ‘The 
dog growled, and she looked towards the garden gate, 
which opened. 

“Some one comes,” she muttered, in alarm. 

‘Lhe next moment Walter stood before her, his 
clothes torn, his hands and face smeared with blood, 
and looking as if he had emerged from some battle. 

“ Gracious me!” she cried, * what has happened ?” 

She trembled violently, and he replied, quickly, to 
allay her fears: 

“The danger is over, They have tried to assassi- 
nate me—that is all.’’ 

“Who ?” asked Grace, 

“Tulse’s head men, Ponder and Ellis. They are 
the agents of some others, whom I have yet to dis- 
sover, but when I do they will have to render me a 
long account,” 

He told her what had occurred, and how marvel- 
lously he had been saved from the fate which had 
been intended for him. 

When he had concluded his narration he added : 

“TI feel very faint; if you could give me some 
orandy and water, darling—a tumblerful, half spirit 
ualf water, I shall have strength to talk.” 

Grace entered the house to procure what he re- 
juired, and, having drunk it, he went on: 

“ You are a treasure, Grace, dearest. I am sure we 
shall be happy together, though there was a time to- 
aight when I never thought I should see you again.” 

“Thank goodness you are safe!” she answered. 
* Tell me, though, is Mr. Tulse still alive 2” 

“He was when I left him; but I don’t think he 
will live long. I had a long interview with him, and 
he confided his last wishes to me.,”’ 

‘Has he the money people say he has ?” 

She asked the question with an air of unconcern, 
though in reality she shivered with eagerness as she 
awaited his reply. 

“ Undoubtedly,” replied Walter, ‘though it is not 
buried in the earth, as Dalton imagined, It exists in 
the stock of the East India Company.” 

“Indeed. How much ?” 


interest, it must be now nearly half-a-million. Mr. 
Tulse told me all about it, and has given me a 
mission which I hold most sacred.” 

“A mission !” she repeated. 

“Yes. Mr. Tulse has a son.” 

“T knew it,” said Grace, smiling. 

“ And to this son he has left all this money. It is 
an enormous sum—almost sufficient to turn one’s 
head when thinking of it.” 

Grace put her arm round his neck, saying as she 
kissed him on the forehead: 

“ I was sure of it all along.” 

“This son,” continued Walter, gently disengaging 
himseli from her embrace, “is in India, and the 
mission with which I am entrusted is to find him and 
give him the means of obtaining the money.” 

Grace was stupefied at this announcement. Fortu- 
nately she was in the shadow of a tree, or he must 
have perceived her consternation: 

“ Tell me all,” she said, in a stony voice, falling 
back into the rustic chair, where she had been sitting 
before. 

Walter had the utmost confidence in his young and 
superbly lovely wife. He held one of her hands in his, 
not remarking that it was cold and clammy, while he 
recounted everything that had taken place between 
Solomon ‘Tulse and himself. 

“This son, Syed Shah Jehan, to whom such an 
injustice has been done,” he went on, “will be con- 
soled when he hears his father has pardoned him 
and left him his large fortune. I am to go to India, 
to Calcutta, where this son was last heard of, and 
give him the order upon the company, which will 
enable him to receive the money, for it is so worded 
that the bearer can receive it on presenting the order.” 
“* At sight?” 

“Oh, yes. If you or I were dishonest, we could 
go to the company’s office in London, and be paid,” 
said Walter, laughingly. 

A terrible expression came over Grace’s counte- 
nance. 

“T care for nothing now that I have met you 
again,” continued he. “I shall give all the papers 
into your charge, and if my enemies, whoever they 
are, succeed in killing me, you will defeat their 
avaricious ends and see that justice is done to Syed, 
which was the last great desire of my poor, dear 
benefactor and only friend, except Dalton and your- 
self.” 

“Where are the papers ?” asked Grace, who began 
to recover her serenity. 

“Here,” he answered, drawing them from his 
pocket and giving them into her own hands. “ To 
you l confide them. If anything happen to me, you 
will, I know, see that the unfortunate Syed is not 
prevented from reaping the benefit of his father’s 
forgiveness.” 

“ He shall not be wronged of a halfpenny,” said 
Grace, emphatically, though she flushed at the false- 
hood as it escaped her guilty lips. 

“Now, dearly loved one,” said Walter, “I have 
just time to go on board my ship, wash my face and 
hands, change my clothes, and hasten back to Sea 
View.” 

“ Very well, dear,” she answered, kissing him with 
a hypocritical fondness. “ Take care of yourself, and 
do not be rash. I will guard the papers you have given 
me with my life; but again, I beg of you, do not be 
rash ; take the dog with you, he will be a useful com- 
panion in case of any treachery.” 

“Thanks, darling Grace,” replied Walter ; “ you 
are ever thoughtful of me.” 

He bestowed a loving look upon her, and, whistling 
the dog, walked up the garden path and disappeared 
through the door, which he closed after him. 

Scarcely was his back turned than she seized a 
handful of gravel and cast it against Dalton’s win- 
dow. The little stones grated against the glass, and 
she heard a responsive knock, as if from the knuckles 
of the pilot, which was intended to show her that he 
had heard her signal and was coming down. 

“The idiot,” murmured Grace Ebury, “does he 
think that I care for him? Is it possible that his 
vanity can so far delude him? What! would he 
give up half-a-million of money for some silly fancy ? 
Would he lose this fortune and give it away to 
some unknown fellow in India, when he has it in his 
grasp? Oh! I shall die with rage to think that I 
have married such a man!” 

The pilot’s heavy step was heard on the steps ; 
turning round, Grace said, in a tone of irritation: 

“ How slow you are!” 

“T’m making as much haste asI can,” he an- 
swered. ‘“ What’s put you out?” 

“In the first place Mr. Cecil Ives has been here 
and insulted me. Fortunately I had the dog, and he 
has been taught a lesson he will not quickly forget. 
Secondly Walter has been here—though he has had 
a narrow escape of his life—and I have discovered 
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fifty thousand pounds, and I ‘should tiuink. with | living.” 





“Of course; Tottenham !” 

“Not at all. Thatis what I thought; but Walter 
is no relation of his, as far as I can make out. The 
son is living in India, where he was born, and Walter 
is to go after him and let him know that his father 
has forgiven him and left him an immense fortune,” 

Grace went on and told Dalton all that she had 
heard from Walter ; then they retired to her room, 
lighted a lamp, drew the curtains to be secure from 
observation, and examined the papers which Walter 
had, with the utmost confidence, entrusted to her 
charge. 

First, the letter of Ali Akbar; second, the letter 
of advice to Walter and the order for the payment 
of the money; third, the history of the old man’s 
life. 

The latter they pushed on one side, Dalton say. 
ing: 
“ Any time will do for that. I should like to know 
all about my old friend, but just now my mind is 
running upon other things.” 

“Walter has everything in his own hands,” con- 
tinued Grace. “ Unfortunately for us and for his 
own sake, Walter is an honest man, and would 
tremble with horror if I were to suggest that he 
took no farther trouble in the matter of this Syed 
Shah Jehan. I can see that he is perfectly content 
to be disinherited and left without anything, and 
that his simple mind does not for one moment covet 
the half-million that old Solomon ‘Tulse has invested 
sv cunningly.” 

“The order for the payment of the money seems 
ship-shape enough,” remarked Dalton, holding it up 
to the light and examining it again. 

“There is no doubt of that, and I feel thankful for 
the fact that it is in my possession.” 

“We must go to London, you and I!” exclaimed 
Dalton. 

“So I was thinking ; but what of Walter, my 
virtuous husband. He will follow and prevent us from 
getting the money.” 

Dalton reflected for some time; at last, striking 
the table with his fist, he exclaimed: 

“It seems to me that Sir Harry Daubarn and Mr. 
Ives have got scent of this money. They fancy 
Tottenham is the old man’s heir, and the attempt on 
his life which you have told me of undoubtedly was 
inspired by them. Mr, Ives, you say, loves youstill; 
he also wants Mr, Tulse’s half-million of money, 
therefore he has a double reason for wishing Totten- 
ham dead. A man who will arrange one assassi- 
nation will not shrink at concocting another. I will 
speak to him in a covert manner, and the blow that 
shall strike your husband shall not come from us.” 

“You have given me new life, Dalton,” Grace 
answered. “It was dreadful to think that I had 
married a lunatic, a pauper, a veritable beggar, who, 
when he had fortune in his grasp, would give it up 
because a phantom, called Honesty, incited Lim to do 
so.” 

Her face was expressive of great contempt, and 
if Walter could but have seen her then he would 
have been speedily disenchanted. 

“ He will be my well beloved,” she went on, with a 
light laugh ; “I will give bim plenty of Judas kisses, 80 
that he shall suspect nothing, and not try to take the 
papers from me, and you must lose no time in urging 
Mr. Ives to—to——” 

“I know what you mean. There is no need to 
speak in plain English,” said the pilot, who shrugged 
his shoulders uneasily. : 

“ We will divide the fortune which we shall obtain 
by our mutual exertions,” continued Grace, “ and I 
rely upon you to do your part.” 

‘“* Never fear; ‘I wish to pass my old age in peaco 
and comfort, and to do that { must have a share of 
Solomon Tulse’s thousands,” replied the pilot. — 

He wished the fair savage good night, muttering 
as he went upstairs to his own room: 

“She would consent to my death, if she deemed 
it necessary, as readily as she has done to that ol 

Walter, whom a day or two ago she before Heavens 
altar vowed to love—the tigress !’’ . 

A fierce smile played around Grace Ebury’s lips 
when she was alone again. 

“ Yes," she said, aloud, “ I will be rich, but he must 
die!” 

This was Walter’s death warrant. 

(To be continued.) 








REMARKABLE Lonaevity.—The Germap Cor- 
respondent says that a farmer lately died in East 
Prussia who is said to have attained his 130th year. 
Down to the time of his death he was in enjoyment 
of the best health. He was six feet one inch in 
height, and served as a bodyguard under Frederick 
the Great. His son, who lives on his father’s property; 
is 109 years old. He takes long walks every day, ca 
read without spectacles, and is an excellent com- 
panion. The nephew of the old man is employed 00 
the East Prussian Railway, and, though he isseventy- 
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two years of age, he is able punctually to perform his 
duties, waich include the laborious night service. 
He has twenty-one children, sixteen boys and five 
girls. 





THE 
CRUISE OF THE BRIGANTINE. 


a 
CHAPTER XII. 
Thou wast born to conquer. 
Timon of Athena. 

Aw anxious hour went by after Algernon Sedley 
left the deck of the brigantine so hastily to try and 
intercept one whom he rightly suspected to be a spy, 
marking their position and condition, before he re- 
turned to make report. 

Meantime, though still busy, with every man pre- 
paring to shift arms and stores on shore, Lord Rad- 
cliffe waited most impatiently for his return. 

“Who was the fellow ?—did you overhaul him ?” 
were the first questions which reached the ears of 
Sedley when he touched the deck again. 

“No, my lord, though with the utmost haste I fol- 
lowed him down to the water’s edge, where he em- 
barked in a@ well-manned boat, and steered towards 
the harbour where the pirate sloop found refuge 
from the storm,” 

“Ah, then it was to spy out our position, and the 
pirates know that, not only are we here, but so 
wrecked that days must pass ere we can put to sea, 
even if undisturbed.” 

“Most likely it is so, my lord!” 

“Then it belhoves us to work as men whose lives 
depend upon their action—ay, more than life, the care 
and honour of the helpless ones who look to us for 
safety. We must get our guns on shore to-night, 
aud all the ammunition, and so fortify ourselves 
that we can make strong defence while we refit the 
brigantine for sea!” 

“Ay, my lord; and, as the shore is bold, why not 
at once let run our cables to sufficient length and 
warp her in alongside the land, so as to clear her 
hold before the dawn of day ?” 

“We will—we will, lieutenant!” 

“With all hands at work, my lord, by the time 
the day dawnus—and we need not expect attack before 
that time—we can have the ladies behind a rocky 
breast-work, and have our guns in battery, so as to 
sweep the entrance to the harbour and keep a 
thousand men at bay. Guns in a solid battery are 
more effective than when mounted on a surging, 
wave-rocked deck.” 

“True again, lieutenant ; I will land the guns as 
soon as Starbuck warps the vessel in, which I will 
now direct him to do. As I land them do you 
thoose position and place them in battery.” 

“T will, my lord!” 

“And, Mr. Sedley, do me a favour meantime. 
Take the boat and go onshore and bid the ladies 
rest quiet in their tent. Breathe not to them a hint 
of what we know, or may expect. It will disturb 
their rest and be of no benefit to them or us!’ 

“Of course, my lord. I would be the last to alarm 
them. Let Mr. Starbuck get the vessel in as soon 
as may be—the night will be all too short for the 
work we have on hand!” 

The young officer sprang into the boat and soon 
reached the shore, where a blazing camp-fire before 
the snow-white tent emitted a light which made the 
a of Lady Radcliffe and her sisters distinctly 
visible. ‘ 

“Here comes our hero!” cried Lady Radcliffe, “I 
hope he has brought good news.” 

“It must be so, for he bears a smiling face,” said 
Lady Mary, extending a greeting hand to him. 

“Ay, ladies. The leak is temporarily stopped ; 
thus all danger of the vessel’s loss is past. But we 
must discharge her guns and stores so as to perma- 
nently mend the breach, and so refit in spars and 
hull that we may pursue the voyage. Even now they 
are paying out cable, as you can hear by listening, 
and will warp in alopgside the beach to clear ship 
that she may be careened.” 

“Surely they will not work to-night, when all, 
both officers and crew, must be worn out and tired ?” 

“Yes, Lady Radcliffe ; it is the will of our noble 
lord. He does not wish to stay here when we know 
= what neighbours we might -have if delayed 
ong.’ 

“Well, well! He knows best. I had hoped he 
would be here himSelf, to rest, and cheer us with his 
presence.” 

“Doubtless he will be soon, fair lady, when the 
Vessel’s hull is in against the beach. "I'will be but 
he on shore then. See! the vessel drifts this 

ye > 

. \.@ * * + 

All that long night the boy, Victor, watched by 
the side of the One-Armed Buccaneer, who slept a 
heavy, dreamless sleep, under the effect of the opiate 


While the lad thus watched he heard a constant, 
heavy tread of one who moved to and fro upon the 
deck, and, at times, when the watch was changed, 
he heard the voice of Gaspar, and he knew that it 
was he who kept such faithful guard. 

Andreo, with wounds for an excuse, was up at one 
of the thatched cabins, with a captive whom he called 
his wife, careless of any peril which might threaten, 
so long as it came not before his eyes. 

“He has slept well, and the danger which I 
feared is past,” said Doctor Ripton, when the gray 
of dawn was stealing in through door and window, 
and he approached the couch of the buccaneer. 

“Thank Heaven!” said the lad, earnestly, who had 
not closed his eyes all the long, long night. 

* Heaven hath little to do with him, and had he 
died would have still less, I’m thinking,’’ said the 
surgeon, gazing with a look of interest on Victor's 
face. “It is a word not often used here, to my cer- 
tain knowledge,” he continued. 

** Because it is not, and he, mad with cruel disap- 
pointment, hath erred, it is no reason he should be 
for ever lost to Heaven; no reason why he should 
not return to a better life—ay, return to claim his 
own, and stand where a long line of ancestry have 
stood, each in his turn, on his own land, free and 
erect, noble and true to Heaven, to country, and to 
himself. It were a cruel thought that one who sins 
cannot repent him of his evil, reform his ways, and 
by good acts strive to expiate some of his past mis- 
deeds.” 

“ Lad, thou art eloquent. Thou wouldst make a 
better preacher than I a doctor.” 

“Would that I might succeed as well with him as 
thou, Bernard Ripton, for the hue of returning health 
is gathering in his cheek.” 

“Bernard Ripton? Lad, thou knowest all my 
name, when never on board this craft has it beeu 
breathed before.” R 

“ Ay, good doctor; and that when thou wast first 
sent to Eton the intention was to rear thee for the 
church, and not to law or medicine.” 

“ By Zésculapius, thou knowest all about me! Yet 
I know thee not, nor even saw thee before uuto my 
knowledge.” 

“Tt matters not if thou didst or did not. But now, 
good doctor, I pray thee prepare for him some 
strengthening draught. I would like to see my 
master on his feet again.” 

“T have that here—an elixir of mine own inven- 
tion—which hath an almost marvellous effect,” said 
the surgeon. “Give it to him when he wakes. He 
will call for wine, most likely, but give him this in- 
stead.” 

“I will, good doctor. Then the wine?” 

“No; he will not crave it when the juice of this 
East Indian plant goeth coursing through his veins. 
*T will work like magic, boy, and astonish even thee 
who hast astounded me with thy knowledge. Thou 
didst speak of Radcliffe Castle. Hast thou been 
there ?” 

“ Yes ; I was born almost beneath the shadow of its 
towers.” 

‘Yet so brown, I took thee for a Spaniard or an 
Italian.” 

“Travel through many a ciime, exposure to sun 
and wind, and perchance a parentage not English on 
both sides, hath much to do with my appearance. 
But doth not Dr. Ripton forget his dignity?” 

“In what, forsooth ?” 

“ In condescending thus to make inquiry of an hum- 
ble, friendless boy but three days gone a captive, 
spared by the mere whim of one not used to mercy, 
if report speaks rightly.” 

“ Boy, thou art sarcastic, and thy wit is biting. 
Here, take the draught, while I go for my coffee, I 
smell its fragrance from the galley forwa:d.” 

The surgeon left a flask in the hands of Victor and 
departed from the cabin, which was an instant after- 
wards entered by Gaspar. 

“ He is better, but hath not yet awakened,” said 
the youth when the officer came in. 

The latter bowed, and said: 

“Should he wake ere I return, tell him I have gone 
out with a boat to see if Pedro Polias hath put to sea. 
I heard noises in the night from the eastward, which 
make me think he hath and will try to steal a march 
on us. I will now learn either the truth or a cause 
for my suspicion.” 

“ Pedro Polias, the bloodhound of the sea, afloat 
and looking for the wrecked and helpless ?” said the 
boy as the lieutenant turned away. “If he is, and 
I cannot rouse this man’s better nature, and make 
him what he once was, knightly in the noblest sense 
of knighthood—then dark, dark, dark will be their 
fate—too terrible for thought to linger on, I will 
waken him with the draught itself.” 

The lad gently raised the sleeper's head, and, be- 
tween the parted lips, before he was yet fully con- 
scious, poured a good portion of the elixir. 





administered by the surgeon. 


A strong, convulsive shudder first passed through 
the sleeper’s frame, then, as his eyes unclosed, he 
rosé to a sitting posture and threw back the silken 
coverlet from over his broad chest. 

“In faith, boy,” he cried, “I’ve had a right re- 
freshing sleep. Dreamless and strengthening hath it 
been. Give me a draught of wine from the flask 
thou holdest, then tell me how the weather looks 
outside!” 

Victor filled a goblet, and the thirsty buccaneer, 
whose lips and tongue were dry with recent fever, 
drained it before he noticed its unusual flavour. 

Then, while the flush deepened on brow and cheek, 
and a new light came into his azure eyes, he stretched 
out his well-moulded limbs and said: 

“ It was not wine, but Ripton’s magic cordial, and 
I am thankful for the change. I have tried its strange 
effects before, when utter weariness had stolen all 
my manhood from me! Iam a newman now. Sure 
from my wounds it is true, but strong enough to 
stand on mine own deck again and see to what is 
going on. Where is Andreo, and Gaspar, too—has 
either been in to make report, as is the rule at break 
of day?” 

“ Andreo is not on board, nor hath he been since 
thy vessel came to moorings. Gaspar, who hath trod 
the deck all night in ceaseless watch, hath been 
here. Finding thee asleep, good master, he bade 
me tell thee, shouldst thou wake ere he returned, 
that he had heard suspicious noises in the night away 
to eastward, and he was going out to see if Pedro 
Polias had put to sea.” 

“Diablo that he is, it may be so. Beware, brave 
Victor, of that man. He hath no real courage of 
his own, but, backed by a hundred fiends more ready 
of hand than he, he hath ,confidence to undertike 
anything that a demon may study out. He offered 
thee his hand, but there was treachery in his eye 
when he extended his coarse palm.” 

“T know it, my good master—but—a cannon—yes, 
andasecond? Thereisan engagement going on. That 
fiend hath attacked the brigantine in the harbour 
that the hand of Providence opened for her safety!” 

“ Ay—call my crew on board. Pedro Polias would 
steal a march on me and take my dismasted prize. 
I'll teach the scurvy knave a lesson, by my beard I 
will! Ho! up with mine own flag, and fire a gun to 
rouse the crew on shore.” 

The page rushed out upon deck in time to meet 
Gaspar, just returned, leaping from the barge. 

“The captain wants you,” cried the page, and he 
sprang tothe signal-halliards to raise the flag, which 
hung loose at the lower end of them. “ He bade me 
fire a gun and call the crew on board.” 

“Fire no gun until he has heard my report. The 
crew will rally to the deck when the flag goes up,” 
cried Gaspar as ine hurried into the cabin. 

* * - 


The toil of earnest men through the long hours 
of the night, urged on by faithful officers, had made 
a wondrous change in the look of things in the little 
cove in Magnolia Bay—even as some seemingly 
silentarmy in a single night throws up great barriers 
to afoe’sadvance, which, when the day-dawn comes, 
rise like magic mountains to the eye of the foeman, 
who waited but for light, and, sleeping, dreamed an 
easy conquest. 

The brigantine, so lightened that her hull loomed 
high above the water as she lay beside the sandy 
beach, was now ready for careening, and waited only 
time and tide to lay her farther on the beach, so that 
the carpenters could work to mend her leaks, 

Her stores were laid in heaps beneath a canvas 
shelter on the shore, while for the crew a dozen tents 
rose in the rear behind a natural barricade of rock, 
strengthened here and there by walled additions and 
made defencible by the smaller cannon of the ship 
placed in embrasures. 

Near to the little harbour’s mouth, on a carriage 
which had been ever kept on board—perhaps with a 
view to a use like this—the long, heavy gun of the 
vessel was posted, where its range would cover the 
entrance, while its gunners were in a great measure 
shielded by a breastwork of bags of sand, raised to 
a height almost as great as the bulwarks they had 
been used to standing behind when on their vessel. 
At the back of all, where a cliff rose steep above 
them, on a small plateau overlooking the vessel and 
the whole position, the tent of the ladies had been 
placed; and here a pennon floated to show where 
Lord Radcliffe held head-quarters. 

Weary with continual work, the gunners were 
sleeping beside the guns when the sun rose, and the 
other men were lying here and there at rest. ‘lhe 
officers alone, with a moral strength beyond the 
weakness of physical nature, kept yet on the alert, 
and well it was they did, for even while the red sun 
tinged the tree-tops on the eastern crests of the lofty 
hills, the sharp prow of a black-hulled sloop was seen 
in the narrow entrance to the little bay, now smooth 





Magical, indeed, seemed its effect. 


and free from surf 
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Seen slowly moving in, for a strong ebb tide was 


running out, and the wind too light to make her do | 


much more than to stem its force. 

“To your posts! wake up to duty !” cried Alger- 
non Sedley, who had charge of the large gun so well 
posted for the present danger. 

As the gunners sprang to their feet, while the sloop 
crept on till he could see the terrible demon-flag and 
a deck crowded with desperate men, he seized a 
handspike and slewed the huge piece with his own 
unaided strength till it would bear full upon the craft 
when she had reached a few fathoms more. 

Then, with the lighted match in hand, he sighted 
carcfully, for well he knew that what was to be done 
must be done quickly and surely now, for if those men 
could reach them so as to engage hand-to-hand, the 
danger of defeat aud as certain death would be most 
imminent. 

“She is not the craft which we beat off yesterday,” 
cried Starbuck, who came rushing down to aid him. 

“No, a fresh vessel and a fresh crew. There is no 
knowing how many of such are in these waters. 
There—there, she is in range now. If I but hit her 
mast she will not stem the tide.” 

The young officer raised his match, for the time 
had come. 

A flash, a thundering report, and the iron sped on 
its errand. 

“ Well aimed, my gallant boy, well aimed !” shouted 
Nathan Starbuck. “ The shot hit the mast fair in the 
centre. In with another cartridge and a double- 
headed shot, while I spring te the carronades and 
give them grape.” 

Algernon Sedley needed no instructions—young as 
he was he knew his duty well. 

Quickly he sighted the reloaded piece, fired, and 
saw the tall mast of the pirate shake with a second 
rent, tremble an instant, while the pirates, to save it, 
hastened io lower down the huge mainsail. Buttoo 
late—it went crashing over the bows, and while it 
hang a ponderous wreck, checking their way now 
entirely, Starbuck from his carronades sent in a 
terrible shower of grape and canister among the 
yelling fiends, who, wild with rage, felt that their 
attack must fail, for the ebbing tide now sent back 
their encumbered hull, even more quickly than Sed- 
ley or Starbuck wished, for they would have swept 
that deck till not one pirate lived upon it had it stayed 
but ten minutes under their unerring fire. 

“Most gallantly repulsed. To you, Lieutenant 
Sedley, we owe all this, our state of preparation and 
the safety of our vessel. For the carpenter says that 
in asingle day he can repair the leaks, and with a 
spare spar raise a jury-mast, so that we can put to sea 
and leave tlese dangerous waters.” 

These were Lord Radcliffe’s words, when, with his 
fair wife and the sisters, he came down from his over- 
looking post and embraced the brave young officer. 

His words were just, but flattering, to come from 
& nobleman’s mouth, but far more flattering and grate- 
fal too was the look of Lady Mary to her young 
worshipper, for it told of love—such love as a noble 
heart, scorning rank or circumstance of life, yields 
to its idol—the soul's truest incense. 

“ My lord, I thank you—but we have no time for 
compliments. Most likely other pirates sail on these 
seas, and though we have beaten off one it is not the 
same that fought with us yesterday. So while you 
hasten the repairs, Starbuck and I must attend the 
batteries. Meantime, from the hill crests, look-out 
should be kept, to warn us of new apprvaches.” 

“T will be one to watch,” cried Lady Mary, “for 
every man is needed at work or by the guns.” 

“T, too, will take a post to look-out, also,” cried 
Lady Radcliffe. 

“And l—and I!” said the other sisters. 

“J will not say nay to this, for on the hill crest 
there is less peril than here below, and I will arm 
you all,’ said the young lord, 

“While they are taking post I will, in our boat, 
drop to the harbour’s mouth and see whither our 
enemy has drifted,” said Sedley. 

“Pray do not. The tide runs out very strongly, 
and she may have anchored within gunshot,” cried 
Lady Mary. “I willascend this nearest cliff, whence 
I cau see them, surely.” 

“And expose thyself,” cried Sedley; “not for 
worl:'s, sweet lady.” 

“I will not expose myself. I will keep in the 
shelter of the rock and peer forth from among the 
crevices,” said the lady, with a smile. 

“Ay—lI'll warrant she'll have a care for life now,” 
said Lord Radcliffe, smiling. “She is just begin- 
ning to feel the sunshine of it.” 

Sedley blushed, as did Lady Mary also, for the 
young lord looked first at one, then the other, as he 
spoke with marked emphasis. 

But neither replied, Sedley turned to his gunners 
and bade them sponge their pieces, and load with a 
round-shot and over it a shower of grape, aud while 
this was being done Lady Mary hastened to ascend 








the hill towards her ehosen post of observation— 
chosen because it would be nearest him most likely, 
while the other ladies with Lord Radcliffe went off 
to reach other points of look-out. 

Now, as the tide had left the brigantine well out 
upon the beach, and over on her side, the carpenters 
were seen busied on the hu)l to get the leak well 
stopped before the turn of the tide would bring the 
water up again, 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 
Julus Caesar. 


His blood-shot eyes were glaring with ferocious 
light when Pedro Polias, beneath his dreaded banner, 
strode to and fro upon the deck of his sloop, among 
his desperate crew, as tle vessel headed for the en- 
trance to the little bay in Magnolia Key. 

“Women and gold are both before us, men!” he 
shouted. “ We will succeed where Hark Cringle 
failed, and will reap the harvest he commenced to 
cut bat could not finish. Stand to your arms, and 
we'll soon hear the music which we love so well.” 

The sloop was headed for the narrow entrance, 
but as she neared the land the wind lessened in its 
force, and thoagh still strong enough to lift the 
pirate flag on its breath, and keep the huge sails 
from flapping idly against the spars, it was not 
enough to drive her fast through the opposing 
waters, for an ebb tide running out met them as they 
neared the harbour’s mouth. 

Yet, though slow, there was a steady and sure 
advance, and when light shone fairly on them—and 
the demon flag looked more demonviac for the sun- 
light falling on it—the sloop was entering the pas- 
sage. 

‘** Look, men, look !” shouted Pedro Polias. ‘“‘ There 
is their ship upon the beach, and there are the women 
on the cliff above. Ha! ha! We'll make an easy 
job of this! Laugh, my merry men, laugh—we'll 
have a jolly feast of blood and plunder now !” 

The pirates massed about him to see what he de- 
scribed, and were thus gathered forward when, quick 
as thought, a flash and a shrieking round-shot tore 
through their massed ranks, and lodged in the mast 
not half a fathom above the deck. 

“Drag ferward a gun—haste, haste! They've 
guns in battery!” shouted Pedro Polias, unheedin 
that a dozen men lay in the narrow track shrengt 
which the shot had torn—lay there to rise no more. 

“They'll fire again—they'll fire again!” cried a 
pirate as he saw the gunners spring to work. : 

Scarcely had he spoken, while a gang of men tried 
to drag a cannon to the bows, when the second shot, 
doubled-headed, struck the already injured mast. 

“Down with the sail, and send more stays aloft!" 
cried the pirate chief. “ Bear a haud. If we lose our 
mast we'll never reach them. We scarce can stem 
the tide now with all our sail!” 

Another flash, and ere the thundering report 
reached their ears, mowing even a yet more fearful 
harvest of death, came grape and canister, while 
the mast itself, crushing dead and wounded in its fall, 
came crashing down. 

Barely escaping death himself, the Spaniard 
howled out imprecations in mingled rage and terror, 
while he ran, coward-like, to the stern of his vessel 
to escape the terrible shower which now came pouring 
from Starbuck's well-served carronades. 

It was a fearful moment for the pirates, who could 
not bring a single gun to bear upon the Englishmen, 
though the former fell by scores as the grape came 
pouring in. 

So long as the sloop remained in range did the 
English keep up the terrible death-shower of iron 
and lead, but at last she drifted eut to sea beyond 
their range, 80 encumbered with the mast and rigging 
which dragged in the water over the bows that no- 
thing could be done to guide her course, or check 
her way, except to anchor in deép and uncertain 
holding-ground. 

While, with over half his crew dead or dying, the 
maddened Spaniard raved and tore about his slippery 
deck, the sloop of Hark Cringle came sweeping out 
from her harbour under all sail, her banner flying, 
and stood towards the dismasted * Demon of the 
Sea.”’ 

“Ho! We must accept help from him at last,” 
cried Pedro Polias. “1 would rather eat mine own 
fl-sh ; but we have no choice. He hath a sound hull 
and whole spars, and were we on his deck we might 
yet retrieve the failure, and carry the day when the 
tide turns. 1t was the ebb tide which held us under 
fire when we could not return it that beat us.” 

“ Why not take his sloop?” cried one of the worst 
of the desperadoes under Pedro Polias, “ We are yet 
stronger than he for all our losses.” And he pointed 
to the vessel bearing down. 

“ li he will not help us, and we can once get on his 
deck, we will,” said the Spaniard. “Hark! He is 
about to hail us. Let’s hear what he hath to say.” 








Hark Cringle stood on the weather rail of his sloop, 
steadied by a rope, leading from the top-mast head 
to the deck, gazing with a pleased look upon the 
helpless wreck they were nearing. With his sails 
swelling to the gentle breeze, his banner floating out, 
his men at their stations, the One-Armed Buccaneer 
was ready for action, and well able to succour the 
pirates in distress, 

As his craft came up upon the weather quarter of 
the Spaniard’s sloop Hark Cringle luffed his own 
vessel up in the wind till her sails shivered ; then, 
with her helm hard-a-lee, and the jib-sheet drawn to 
windward, so that his craft lay motionless, a cable’s- 
length away, but in easy hail, he cried to the Spaniard, 
in a taunting tone: 

“ Hast found out that English bulldogs have teeth, 
Pedro Polias ?” 

“Diablos—yes! My mast is gone, and half my 
crew are dead or crippled.” 

“Good! That was fit punishment for trying to 
steal in on game that was my own. It was I who 
so crippled the Englishman that he was forced to 
make a harbour and lay there to refit. It was mine 
to finish what I had begun, and to take the prize I 
had crippled. Thou didst think to steal in on him 
ere I could come ont, and thus take away my 
chances. Thou thoughtest to bite, and hast been 
bitten,” 

“All thou hast said, capitano, is trae; but thoy 
wouldst have done the same with us.” 

“No, Spaniard, no! There lives not one of the 
Free Rovers of the Main who can say that Hark 
Cringle ever sought to steal advantage on him. When 
I act ‘tis openly and above-board.” 

“ At least receive us on board thy sloop, that to- 
gether we may go in on the turn of tide and slay 
those who have beaten us both off.” 

“Ha, ha! thon must be mad, if in real earnest 
thou wouldst ask to join thy ranks with ours. No. 
Thou didst sow, hast reaped the harvest, now eat the 
bread of thine own baking!” 

“ At least take a hawser and tow us to an anchor- 
age, whence with our boats we can send to the fleet 
below the Isle of Pines tu get another vessel while 
mine is put in order again.” 

“ Had I not other work to do I might accede to thy 
request, for it is a rule not to be forgotten to help one 
another in the hour of need. But we intend to ac- 
complish what thou hast failed in, when the tide 
turns ; so we have enough to do in getting ready.” 

“Diablos! When thou dost find to thy sorrow, as 
we have found, that the English dogs in there have 
batteries planted to rake the channel heavy enough 
to riddle thy hull and cut thy spars in twain, thou wilt 
regret refusing the offer of my aid.” 

“ We will risk the regret, Pedro Polias, Luck to 
thee in thy outward drift! Thou’lt be hull-down at 
sea before there is a change of tide, and if the wind 
lifts from the north-east, as it louks likely to do, 
thou'lt have a long voyage to the old Tortugas. A 
splendid place to refit, by the way !” 

“ Had I my foot upon thy deck, I'd - 

“ Bow, as thou hast done before, with my hand up- 
on thy throat! But I waste time on thee. Farewell, 
red-handed demon of the sea!” 

“ One-handed English thief! 
best blood for this !” 

“Down, coward! down upon thy knees, or thou 
art dead!” cried Hark Cringle, for unseen his long 
gun had leaned by the shrouds, against which he 
placed his back, and now, rested across his maimed 
arm, the weapon bore full upon the Spanish pirate’s 
form. 

Not even had the deadly bullet sped hissing 
through his black heart could the Spanish bully 
have found his length measuring the deck more 
speedily than it did now. 

Casting himself down behind his bulwark, Pedro 
Polias cried out: 

“ Fire not! fire not, good Hark Cringle !” 

“Ha! ha! Heis.a brave leader for the red-handed 
demons of the sea—the crouching coward!” cried the 
Oue-armed Buccaneer. “Draw jib, up helm, my 
lads, and we will leave them to their drift.” 

The sloop of Hark Crinyle in another minute was 
under steerage- way, and, while Pedro Polias broke 
out in fresh ravings, the former stood on across the 
front of Magnolia Key. 

While excited with anger at the bold attempt of 
Pedro Polias to capture a prize which he considered 
his own if it could be taken, since he believed that he 
had crippled it, Hark Cringle forgot his wounds and 
consequent weakness, and not until his vessel swept 
on past the drifting hull of the other did he realize 
that he had much over-taxed his strength. 

The sloop stood along past the harbour’s mouth, 
and Hark Oringle had just noticed that the brigau- 
tine was beached for repair under shelter of batteries 
when a faintness came upon him, and he would have 
fallen had it not been for the quick support of the 
page Victor and Gaspar the Italian, who both saw 
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that his grasp loosened on the rigging and he was 
about to fall. 

Aided instantly to a seat near the cabin door, and 
refreshed by a powerful medicated stimulant tendered 
by the surgeon, colour came back to his face, and his 
eyes brightened with life again. 

“ Hardly fit for duty yet, rather weak-kneed,” he 
gaid, with asmile. “ Where is that Audreo ?” 

“Qn shore—his wounds are his excuse for re- 
maining there. Butthat Mexican girl is probably the 
reason,” said Gaspar. 

“It is just as well—ay, better. I do not trust him. 
I shall promote thee to his place and put another of 
the crew in thine.” 

“J did not speak that he should be degraded and 
I advanced, brave captain!” said Gaspar. “ Thou 
hast ever been kind to me, but I seek no advauce- 
ment at the cost of others.” 

“ Peace, Gaspar, peace! Thine own merit gives 
thee promotion, and the crew will rejoice, for thou 
art the most popular.” 

“Thanks, my captain ; I will strive to do my duty, 
Now, what shall we do? The Englishmen in there 
are well posted. When the tide serves we could run 
in, and most likely carry their vessel and position, 
but they fight desperately, as we have seen, and we 
would lose many men.”’ 

“ It is true—but if we leave them unassailed, Pedro 
Polias will not. He knows where to get reinforce- 
ments, and soon will have another vessel, for there 
are plenty within a day’s row, if not nearer, and he 
hath boats to send. He will gather force enough to 
carry them, and he will not leave a man alive, and 
you know how he spareth woman.” 

“ Ay—only to make life worse than death, and to 
give death when life can know no farther agony.” 

“Good master, may I speak?” said Victor. 

“ Ay, boy, thou surely mayest. What can I do to 
favour thee?” 

“ First, my master, I would ask a question.” 

“T wait to hear it, lad.” 

“ Would you not willingly avoid a battle with those 
people in there if they would yield up their wealth 
and give ransom for their vessel ?” 

“Why, lad—why dost thou ask ?” 

“It would save li‘e on both sides were they to con- 
sent and thou to propose it.” 

“ That is true,” said Hark Cringle. “ But, lad, I 
saw aface yesterday—a face and a formas well— 
which I cannot drive from my mind. I would see 
more of her. Lam not Pedro Polias, but 1 am not 
blind to woman’s charms.” 

The lad sighed, and said ; 

“Men have a power which woman hath not—they 
can forget, while woman clings to a sweef memory 
as a drowning mariner clings to the last plank, even 
if it be shattered.” 

“Thou speakest sagely for a boy so young.” 

“Alas! good captain ; the knowledge of age, if it is 
gained through sad experience or the buffetings of 
sorrow, precedes the pace of years. Some grow old 
before their time ; I have done so.” 

“Methinks thou dost speak truth. But were I so 
inclined I doubt if I could hold parley with those who 
are harboured on Magnolia Key, Theyare entrenched, 
and ready to repel all visitants.” 

“A flag of truce, good captain, gains attention, I 
have read, from even the savages. How much the 
more will it from men who know its full meaning, and 
in what respect ’tis held where men are civilized ? 
Think, dear master, if they but hold parley with thee, 
thou wilt be the gainer without any loss; and that 
wretch, Pedro Polias, will not have opportunity to 
try to rob thee of captives whom 1 know thou wouldst 
uot so cruelly mistreat as he would be sure to do,” 


“Gaspar, what dost thou think? Thou hast heard 


what the lad urges,” 

“Ay, my captain, and there is reason init. We 
Lave too few trusty men now to be able to lose a 
Single one and hold our own way in these waters. 
This red-handed demon, Pedro Polias, is gaining too 
much power, and his very fieudishness draws the 
Worst spirits of the Caribbean Sea beneath his flag. 
Men know they can do every deed, feed every passion, 
who sail with Lim, and they flock to his standard be- 
cause there is no mercy under it.” 

“By my beard! ’tis so, Gaspar. He is a fiend who 
Would shame his master down below in fulness of 
wicked thought and act.” 

“Then, my good master, let thy course be opposite 
tohis. Listen to the better impulse of thy heart.” 

“Wilt thou risk taking in a flag, Gaspar? They 
might fire on thee.” 

“Let me risk it, good master! for it wasI who 
made the first proposal. Let me, with the smallest 
boat, go in, and if they meet the flag, make such 
offer as thou wilt permit,” cried Victor. 

“Lad, ’tis a brave offer, and in thought and act 
thou art ahead of thy years. I could not lose Gaspar 
~nor do I wish to lose thee. Under mine eye but a 
little time, thou hast grown into my needs more than 





Ican say. Thou art full willing to run the risk, and 
go in with a flag ?” 

“Tam, good master.” 

‘*Thou shalt have thy way. Heave to, Gaspar, and 
put the shallop in the water. From a sheet, my lad, 
thou must improvize a flag such as I have never 
hoisted before.” 

“ And the terms, my master, what shall they be?” 

“ Deliverance of all valuables, and—lad, thou art 
smooth of tongue and plausible. If she whom I saw 
be worthy of a true man’s wooing, and she could be 
won, thou mayest say that such generous treatment 
as never woman met before would make her feel 
captivity not burdensome, and perchance win a bold 
man back to a better life.” 

“IT will bear thy message faithfully, good master !” 
said the boy, in alow, tremulous voice. “I am to say 
all lives shall be spared ?” 

“ Ay, and the vessel, which we will aid them in 
refitting, shall be theirs, and they have safe escort from 
these waters. But that one haunting face and form 
must be mine, if it be within the range of possibility.” 

“The boat is ready; where is thy flag, Victor?” 
cried Gaspar. 

“T will have one ready in a moment. 
staff, an it please you,” 

“A boat-hook will do!” said the lieutenant, and 
he ordered one to be brought, while the lad entered 
the cabin to get @ sheet for the flag. 

The boat, manned with four unarmed ‘men, was 
now alongside. Then into it young Victor stepped 
with the flag, while the men, wondering at such quick 
importance in a late captive, were told to obey the 
orders of the boy. 

“TI wish thee good fortune, brave lad,” said the 
One-armed Buccaneer as the boat was pushed off. 
“ But if thou seest they aredetermined not to receive 


the flag, make a For, shouldst thou be 
slain, 1 will be indeed merciless.” 


“ Have no fear for me, master. I. think my 
bright star is in the ascendant now.” 

“He believes in the stars!” said the buccaneer, 
thoughtfully, as the boat sped on over the waters. 
“1 knew another once, who so believed, but it was 
jong, long ago—when I was not the wretch that I 
am now. Ah, me, what change—what change—it 
maddens me to realize how dark and widea gulf I’ve 
passed from innocence to guilt! Aid me to the 
cabin, Gaspar; I’m weak and must recline, There, 
thou canst report the boat.” 


Get mea 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Liberty's in every blow ! 
Let us do or die. Burns. 

Tue eyes of Lady Radcliffe, from the eastern pin- 
nacle where she was posted, were first to see Hark 
Cringle’s sloop come out from among the mangroves 
onthe main, but soon each of the other watchers saw 
the vessel also and reported it. 

“ Keep a close watch upon her, please, fair lady, and 
tell me by flag or figure-head if she is the craft we 
beat off yesterday,” cried Sedley, in response to the 
report of Lady Mary. 

“ Already I see her flag—the serpent coiled!” cried 
the lady. 

“It is well—we have taught her one lesson; she 
shall receive another, like her consort,” cried the 
lieutenant. ‘ We have good store of ammunition— 
our men are full of hope and courage. Watch her 
motions closely, lady, and tell me what she does!” 

“ She is bearing down upon the helpless wreck that 
you have crippled!” said the lady. 

“ Ay—she will take her crew on board most likely, 
and resume the attempt to enter here!” 

“No,” said the lady, after a pause, “no, Mr. Sedley. 
She has come to on the wind in hail of the other 
craft, but seems to offer no assistance. They are ex- 
changing words, but the second vessel “keeps aloof 
from the other, which drifts fast out to sea.” 

“ Aud offers not a hawser, nor sends a boat to the 
other ?” 

“ Neither, Mr, Sedley—neither !” 

“Then they are not consorts, Perhaps the second 
sloop will not risk an attack on us. If, we have but 
one day of quiet, our vessel will be refitted, and once 
more on the sea with outspread wings we can defy 
them all!” 

“The second vessel has filled away again, Mr. 
Sedley. Sho leaves the other drifting on, and the 
crew of the latter seem to stamp and rave in helpless 
anger!” 

“Good! At least they will not, work together.” 

“The second sloop now heads this way, her sails 
full, and her men standing to their guns.” 

“hen they will not profit by what they've seen 
we have done to the other. Let them come—we are 
ready.” 

“They luff a point; they will cross the line of the 
harbour’s mouth and try to recounoitre,” continued 
the lady. 

“Ay, and they will see little to satisfy them. Let 





them attempt to enter the channel, then they wil] 
feel what we are, and know what we can do!” 

“They will not do it now—for they are already 
passing. Soon youcan get a glimpse, as they sail 
ou—but, oh, Heaven! I see another, yes, and yot 
another sail in sight. Oh, if those who come are 
pirates also, we are lost—lost beyond all hope! As 
wolves gather on the scent of prey, or when they 
hear the howling of but one which sights a victim, 
they are bearing down, I fear, upon us!” 

“The strangers may not be pirates, dear lady— 
whither away dost see them?” cried the officer. 

“'T'wo are to the northward, near the coast. 
third is out at sea, as nearly south as may be.’ 

“Does the sloop which bears the serpent’s flag 
stand on, or seem to notice the sails which you have 
just discovered?” 

“No—good Mr. Sedley—she shows no sign that 
tells they are discovered yet. Ah—she comes by 
the wind again. A boatis lowered in the water—'tis 
manned, a white flag is hoisted in its bow, and 'tis 
rowed this way!” 

“A truce-flag? Lord Radcliffe must know of 
this at once. Not that it brings any hope from 
such men as those, but it may give us more time to 
be prepared for them, or to make our vessel ready to 
put to sea.” 

This was the response of young Sedley when 
Lady Mary told him she saw the sloop round to, a 
boat lowered and a white flag hoisted in it, as it was 
rowed towards the shore. 

On hearing this strange news Lord Radcliffe and 
Nathan Starbuck hurried to the place which Sedley 
held, to consult. 

“ There is some treachery in it!” said Lord Rad- 
cliffe—“they would not send a flag, when they 
must know that we will all die before we will yield 
as prisoners.” 

“They most likely seek to know how well we 
are posted, and what preparation we have made so 
as to find some weak point of attack,” said Star- 
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“They shall not be gratified. If we receive them 
at all, they must remain outside. Man the boat at 
once, Starbuck, hoist a flag, and go outside the har- 
bour'’s mouth, and there hear what the officer who 
brings the flag has to offer.” 

“ Perhaps the one pirate wishes by promises to 
get us as his own unresisting captives before the 
others, swarming up, can come to share in battle, aud 
in perhaps success. For there are three more ves- 
sels in sight, and most likely all are of the samo 
class. We are in bad waters here.” 

While Sedley was saying this Starbuck was hav- 
ing a small boat belonging to his vessel manned, aud 
he now sprang into it. 

“Any orders, my lord?” hecried. “I must be off 
at once, or the truce-boat will enter the harbour if 
we do not check her with a shot.” 

“No orders but these, Hear what the stranger 
has to say; then come in, ard we will confer on 
his proposals. But he must not enter the harbour, 
or approach near enough to count men or guns.” 

“ All right, my lord,” cried Starbuck, aud pushed 
off at once, 

Now Sedley, by direction of Lord Radcliffe, went 
up to the post occupied by Lady Mary, that he might 
better note the actions of the sails in sight, aud also 
report what else might attract his attention. 

“Oh, lieutenant, see how dangers crowd upon us. 
Look! There are now five sails in sight; and those 
stealing out from the land far up the coast must be 
pirates, for there are no ports of commerce on this 
side of Cuba—so my brother said at the table before 
we were attacked, as I well remember.” 

“We will hope for the best, lady. Ah! Starbuck 
is already alongside that trace-boat. He will soon 
learn what they have to offer and return, I must 
take a logk at the officer he confers with through my 
glass,” 

The young lieutenant raised his telescope, and for 
several seconds kept it fixed on the two boais and 
their uceupants. 

“Why, 'tis a beardless boy !—a stripling in form, 
and a child in years!” exclaimed Sedley. “ ‘The pirate 
is only fooling with us to gain time for his consorts 
tocome up. Were not such the case, he would have 
seut a man and not a boy to confer with us. Yet 
Starbuck seems to listen to him, and replies also as if 
there were earnest reason in the matter.” 

“It may be the pirate hath sent his son,” said Lady 
Mary. ‘I remember seeing a lad dragging him back 
from among the dead and dying as I sprang on deck, 
when you were at the carronade that scattered such 
terrible destruction among them.” 

“ Ay, I remember him now, sweet lady, but in the 
smoke and confusion I took no note of his looks. 
This may be the son of the pirate chief. He——— 
Ah! the boat, with Starbuck standing in the stern, is 
rowed swiftly in, while the other remains on its oars. 
I will hasten dowa and hear his report.” 
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Sedley hurried to the landing-place, where Lord 
Radcliffe waited the return of Starbuck, 

“Well, Starbuck, what is the report?” cried the 
nobleman as the boat came in, and the lieutenant 
sprang on shore. 

“The pirate, Hark Cringle by name, sends through 
his page——” 

“His page? Why, he puts on lordly airs it seems 
to me!” 

“ The page says his master is a nobleman, and has 
estates and title too, which he has left to be the wild 
rover that he is. But the terms he offers—shall I not 
at once name them? He waits our answer.” 

“ Ay, we will hear what this lordly pirate has to 


“ He demands, to satisfy his crew, all our valuables. 
He will let us then go free, but first he would confer 
with us, especially with one lady in our party. It 
seems the pirate chief was love-smitten yesterday 
even amid the clouds of battle.” 

“The fiend! He would dare to lift his profane eye 
to one of the spotless angels under our care! What 
said you to that ?” 

“That I knew you too well, my lord, to believe 
you would while life remained to you permit one look 
or word to reach those whom you hold dear, and 
those you command esteem with such high reve- 
rence that they would die protecting them. What 
else could I say?” 

“Nothing, brave friend. Nothing. I thank you 
for the prompt response. Now, in answer to all the 
propositions of the pirate, say we have no disposition 
to yield, for we are weil posted, well armed, and well 
provisioned ; that the only valuables we have to give 
to him are lead, iron, and steel; and that he shali 
have free gift of them as fast as he pleases when he 
comes within our range. He need not send another 
flag, ’tis but a waste of time!” 

“ He urged one reason, my lord, which is not with- 
out weight. He said, bad as pirates were, they would 
not interfere with a captured prize belonging to any 
one of them; that at least half-a-dozen vessels were 
in this latitude who would soon most likely know of 
our vicinity, and if all were free to attack us it 
would go far harder to deal with them than him.” 

“Tell him we can die at our guns! We are 
Englishmen, and we will die before we yield; but we 
will make them pay dearly for a victory. Go back 
at once ; then he may in anger commence the battle, 
and we will have this advantage, we can beat him off 
or sink him before another comes. If we can but 
hold our own for fifteen hours our vessel will be ready 
for sea again; then, once outside with a breeze be- 
hind us, I will defy them all. Go now, Starbuck, and 
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tell them we will neither accept nor make any terms. 
We are ready to fight—ready for nothing else. Then 
hasten back, for I will open fire on anything that 
floats within our range!” ; 

The officer obeyed. 

“To the guns now, to the guns, for I expect this 
will be a hot and busy day. If we can but hold our 
own till midnight we can put to sea again!” cried 
Lord Radcliffe as Starbuck rowed away. ‘ Have 
your ammunition fixed and ready to keep up fire if 
numbers crowd upon us, as they will. Lady Mary 
will still remain above and keep us posted as to dan- 
ger from every quarter under her reach of vision.” 

The nobleman now hurried to the other batteries, 
and Sedley, telling Lady Mary that the flag of truce 
had offered no terms her brother could accept, asked 
her to report all changes. He had left his telescope 
in her hands that she could better see what the sails 
appeared to look like which were now slowly closing 
in from various points. 

Standing just above him—for he went as near as 
he could and yet keep command of his battery —Lady 
Mary could easily inform him, without raising her 
voice too loud to attract dangerous attention from the 
boat yet so near and the sloop not far distant. 

“ The vessels near the land are all sloops, like those 
which have attacked us already,” she said. “ But 
the one far out at sea is square-rigged and very large.” 

“ Perhaps a man-of-war. Oh, could we but get her 
signalled, if she be a man-of-war, no matter what her 
nation, we would get relief, for all nations war on 
pirates, even as pirates respect no nation’s flag.” 

“She seems to stand in towards the land, forI can 
see but her head sails. At first I saw three masts, as 
if she headed along the coast,” continued Lady Mary. 

“Heaven may favour us, But the boat and sloop 
—tell me of them, for I see Starbuck coming back,” 
replied Sedley. 

“The boat has gone back to the sloop, and now is 
towed astern. But the sloop does not fill away—she 
seems to wait for the other vessels.’’ 

“ Do they close fast ?” 

“Not very. The wind is light, and baffling in 
shore. I think it is stronger outside.” 

“The dismasted vessel—where is she ?” 

“ Drifting out to sea; but there isa boat rowing 
from her towards the land. Without a doubt she 
has sent to some consort for help.” 

“Yes, and if the wind do not increase, hours 
may pass before she gets it.” 

“ Ah, the sloop is filling away. She sails on again. 
Perchance she means now to risk attack.” 

“T hope so, for the ebb tide yet runs out, and I can 
sink her if she should try tocomein. I might have 








sunk the other miscreant instead of taking down his 
mast. ‘Tell me how he steers, and, if for the harbour, 
her speed. I must commence early with tliat fellow, 
for he is a swift fighter, as we learned yesterday.” 

“He does not head for the harbour. He seems to 
bear away for its farther point. He most likely waits 
for a change of tide.” 

“Or thinks to land his men to leeward and take 
us by a land attack.” 

“ Heaven forfend! For while we fought them ou 
the shore others might sail in, then, overpowered, 
we would have to yield,” 

“No, sweet lady, we would not have to yield; we 
would only havo to die. There will be no surrender 
while life lasts, and even you had better die tian fall 
alive into such bands,” 

“TI will, and by your side,” she answered. 

“Look again, dear lady, to seaward. Does the 
square-rigged craft rise rapidly ?” 

“ She does—thank Heaven, she does; for from the 
snowy whiteness of her sails I feel more hope she is 
a man-of-war. ’Tis the merchantman which carrieé 
smoked and ill-cared-for canvas.” 

“True, sweet lady. You have keen judgment as 
well as quick observation. But the sloop—where 1s 
she now ?” 

“ She stands away to the East. It seems to me ag 
if she intended to speak some of the vessels which J 
sight in-shore of her.” 

“ Perhaps to get more force together, and attempt 
the entrance to the harbour.” 

“No, she tacks; she now heads along the other 
shore of the island. She must mean to land her crew 
and attack us from the rear.” 

“So thinks your noble brother, to whom her mo- 
tions are reported from the other posts of look-out ; 
for I see he has sent musket-men up the hills—aud 
now he goes himself. He will oppose a landing. 

“ The sloop does not come to—she heads along the 
land. Ah! she steers to cut off the boat which left 
the dismantled vessel. The boat rows towards the 
land, but the sloop gains upon it. They cannot re- 
gard the other sloop as a friend—they passed with- 
out aiding her; and now this boat is trying to get 
away from her. Oh, if there is enmity or rivalry 
among the pirates, that will surely help us.” 

“Again you are right in your conjecture, lady. 
Does the sloop yet gain on the boat she is pursuing 

“Yes, rapidly. Now she fires a gun—the boat has 
stopped. Its crew give up the attempt to get awey: 
The sloop rounds to; the boat’s crew step on boar 
and the boat is taken in tow. Now the sloop heads 
once more tuwards the lee side of the islaud.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE CHARMED RUBIES. 
—— 
CHAPTER V. 
O’er her warm cheek and rising bosom move 
The bloom of young desire and purple light of love. 


Gray. 

Maup Montressor stole silently from the ey 
crowd that thronged the hall and piazza, atid made 
her way towards the garden. The evening was not 
half over, yet she was thoroughly weary, and wished 
herself at home. For the first time in her life the 
amusements in which she had hitherto delighted 
seemed insipid. 

Only a few of her friends had recognized her, so 
complete was her disguise, and their continuous 
wonder in regard to the “Sable Queen,” as they 
termed her, had become annoying ; and after dancing 
afew sets she determined to make her escape to the 
garden. 

The broad walks were comparatively quiet, but 
every masked figure that passed her she scanned 
with eager eyes. At last, reaching a rustic arbour, 
es sank down upon the low seat, with a sobbing 
sigh, 

“No, no, he is not here; he has failed me,” she 
murmured, . 

The disappointment was terrible—she had watched, 
and waited, and strained her ear to catch the sound 
of every voice, until her very soul was sick. Her head 
throbbed, and the jewels on her brow seemed to 
weigh it down like a band of iron. 

She threw up her mask, and was on the point of 
tearing them from her hair, but an approaching 
figure caused her to lower it again. 

It was a painted Bedouin, wearing a most ferocious 
aspect, yet there was no mistaking the man beneath. 

Maud recognized him in an instant, and heaved a 
little petulant sigh. He came up just as she bad re- 
adjusted her mask. 

“I have found you at last, Lady Montressor,’’ he 
said. “ You need not resume your disguise—the in- 
ae of my heart would naturally lead me to your 
side.” 

Mand laughed, making room for him beside her. 

“If my identity stands out so prominently as your 
own does, Sir Harry, I cannot give you credit for 
your perception.” 

He made no answer, but continued to stand before 

er, his eyes searching every fold in her Llack robes, 
With an eager hope that was piteous to behold. 
Maud grew uneasy beneath this scrutiny, and begged 
him to be seated, 

. “No,” he replied, “not until I know my destiny. 

Cannot tell you with what anxiety 1 have watched 
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for you; and, now that I have found you, you do not 
wear my little jewel, Maud.” 

The entreating sorrow in his voice went to Maud’s 
heart like a knife. She felt her eyes filling with 
tears, and turned aside her face, unable to speak. 

“ Do not keep me in suspense,” he urged; “the 
worst is better than that. You donot wear my little 
offering.” 

“No, Sir Harry, I will not wear it.” 

“ May I ask your reason, Maud ?” 

The girl hesitated for a moment, fearing to wound 
his feelings, then, turning her truthful eyes upon him: 

“Because I do not love you, Sir Harry!” she 
answered. 

“But you might learn to love mo in time. Oh, 
sweet Maud, I have loved you so truly and so long.” 

Maud felt the hot tears coursing down her cheeks, 
andin her womanly pity she longed to spare him 
the pain she was inflicting ; but her better judgment 
told her that she must be firm and candid. 

“No, Sir Harry,” she replied. “I respect and 
honour you; I shall always esteem you as a friend, 
but I can never love you,” 

“ You love another then ?’’ 

She flushed crimson to her very finger-tips, but 
she answered, just above her breath : 

“TI do!” 

He caught the faint words, and turned away to 
hide the keen pain they gave him, but the instant 
after he returned to her side. 

“Maud,” he said, “if I cannot be your lover, 
allow me to be your friend. If ever you needa 
brother’s aid or counsel g 

He stopped short, his voice choked, but he ex- 
tended his hands. Maud clasped them with a burst 
of tears. 

~ Oh, Sir Harry,” she sobbed, “I have not deserved 
this !” 

“ You have deserved everything from me, sweet 
Maud, But forget all this—it pains me to distress 
you. We are friends; and if ever your hour of need 
should come I will prove myself worthy of the 
name, Good night, Maud.” 

Reassuming his character of the Desort Bedouin, 
he wandered off again, and Maud gazed after him 
with a regretful sizh. 

“T wish I could have loved him,” she murmured; 
“it would have spared me all this terrible unrest ; 
and he is all that is good and noble, But it is too 
late, now—alas, alas!” 

“ Alas, for what, my lady ?” 

The voice made her heart bound, and her cheek 
pale. Turning, she behelda stalwart figure—Richard 
Coeur de Lion’s own self over again—helmet, batile- 
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axe, andall. But she recognized the wearer of this 
costume on the instant—not from any peculiarity or 
fore-knowledge, but from a kind of subtle instinct that 
she could not comprehend. He had come, the man 
she loved, the man she waited for. His simple 
presence seemed to fill her with unspeakable rap— 
ture. She sat quite still, her hands clasped, her 
eyes uplifted to his face. He advanced a step, them 
paused and raised his visor. 

“Lady Montressor,” he said, his eyes burning 
down upon her with a love that no spoken words 
could have uttered, ‘‘I am here to know iny fate.” 

Maud did not move, or even breathe, but the 
swift blushes dyed her cheeks, and her heart throbbed 
against her silken bodice like a frightened bird. 

‘Let your heart speak out, Lady Montressor,” he 
continued; “can you love me, and trust me, or are 
we to go our separate ways, and become strangers 
again?” 

Conscious of nothing but a wild fear lest he should 
leave her, the girl rose to her feet, and threw back 
her mask. A ray of light, struggling through the 
vines, fell athwart the ruby circlet on her brow, 
transmitting into it an aureole of fire, and as his 
dazzled eyes caught its brightness she put out her 
hands, exclaiming, passionately: 

“ Oh, Richard, oh, my king!” 

He opened his arms to clasp her, as she stood be- 
fore him like a crowned queen, but a sudden 
shadow came between them, and Maud felt her arm 
grasped, and saw her father’s wrathful face before 
her. 

“Is this the way you do my bidding, Maud Mon- 
tressor ?” he said; “come; 1 will look after you 
myself for the future. You are not to be trusted; 
and, for you, sir,” he continued, addressing the 
masked knight, “if ever you dare to cross my 
daughter's path again, I shall let you fee! the lash of 
my whip; do you understand ?” 

The stranger stood silent, and Maud suffered the 
eoraged old man to lead her away, but she looked 
back, her face all aglow with love, the rubies blaz- 
ing in her hair; and as she disappeared from sight 
her lover caught the impassioned words: 

“Oh, Richard, oh, my king!” 

CHAPTER VI. 
Courage mounteth with occasion. King John. 

“ Now,” said her father, sternly, when they had 
returned to Montressor Hall, and he had seated his 
daughter just in front of hiin in the stately library. 
“ Now Lam ready to hear your answer—you have de- 
cided, of course ?” 

Maud loved her father, stern and implacable as he 
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svas, and she dreaded his wrath worse than death 
itself. Fora moment she quailed and trembled as 
she sat beneath his terrible gaze, and felt that she 
could never hold out to oppose him. 

But. glancing up, she chanced to see the reflection 
of her own face in an opposite mirror, and the rubies, 
twined amid her hair, seemed like so many points of 
living fire. 

The sight gave her courage. She was betrothed ; 
she had given her promise, and she must keep it at 
all risk and hazard, 

“ Yes. sir,” she answered, “ I have decided.” 

“ Which suitor, pray, is to have the honour of be- 
coming your husband, Gaylord or Livingstone ?” 

The girl's face grew as white as death, but her 
voice did not falter. 

“ Neither,” she answered, quietly. 

The old man’s eyes fairly blazed. 

“None of your child's play,” he stormed. “I’m 
not jesting, Maud Montressor; I am in earnest. 
Speak out; choose your husband, or I'll do it for 
you.” 

“Father,” she replied, “I have never disobeyed 
your commands, and it pains meto do so now, but I 
cannot, will not marry either of them.” 

“ Will not?” 

“ Will not, sir!” 

He sat silent for a moment, then brought his fist 
down upon the ebepy writing-stand before him 
with a force that threatened to shiver it into frag- 
ments, 

“Will not?” he repeated. “Do you dare to brave 
meso? But I'm not to be frightened, Maud, by any 
of your pretty airs. I tell you that you shall 
one of these men, and that within the next month. 
Do you hear? We'll bave no more mad gallops 
down to Deep Run, no more masquerading with vame- 
less knights—we’ve had eno: gh of all that—you're 
getting too sentimental, we must tame you down 
into a sensible dame before you commit some irre- 
parable folly. Go to your room now, and be pre- 
pared to receive your affianced husband by to-mor- 
row noon.” 

Mand arose and crossed the room, but as she did 
so the flaming splendour of the rubies caught her 
father’s eye, and he called her back. 

“ Whence did you obtain those baubles 2” he asked ; 
“JT don't think they belong to your jewel casket.” 


“They do not, sir—they belong to a friend,” she | 


answered, endeavouring to evade the truth, 

* And your motive for wearing them 2?” 

Maud stood silent. 

“ There's some treachery at the bottom of all this,” 
he burst out; “‘you are deceiving me, Mand; you 
are growing cunning and false—I did not expect such 
conduct on the part of my only child. But I swear 
to you to night that if you disobey me in a single 
point I will disinherit and renounce you for ever. 
Do you hear me? Now go to your room, and re- 
member what I have said, To-morrow we will put 
an end to this folly.” 

Maud obeyed, going up to her chamber with a 
weary, listless step. 

Cecil, her maid, was waiting to attend her, but, to 
the girl’s great vexation, she dismissed her and locked 
the door. Then, throwing off her heavy robes, she 
wrapped herself in an evening gown and sat down 
to think. 

Her head ached, and the thought of her father's 
obstinacy and anger troubled her, but, in spite of her 
wearivess and vexation, she found herself falling 
into a pleasant dream, living over again the littlescene 
in the arbour, calling up every look and word of the 
unknown stranger she had learned to love so madly. 
Her cheeks flushed and her eyes filled with happy 
tears; to her dying ¢ay she could never forget the 
look on his face when he caught sight of the Charmed 
Rubies on her brow. 

“ He loves me,” she murmured, in a kind of ecstasy ; 
“and I wiil be true to him. They shail not separate 
us—oh, Richard! oh, my king!” 

Just then, as if in response to her impassioned 
words, she caught the subdued notes of a flute be- 
neath her window, and, the instant after, a deep, 
manly voice, singing : 

**Come to the lattice, my lady, my darling, 

Come, Iam waiting and watching for thee ; 
a are abroad on the storm-haunted moor- 
and, 
And the young moon hangs low o’er tke desolate 
seu! 
» and aweary, and half broken hearted, 
I stay in the darkness awaiting for thee; 





Oh, come to the lattice, my lady, my darling, 
Oh, come to the lattice, and look down on me!” 
It might be some wandering masquerader, or some 


gay fellow bent on mischief, or indeed her fiery lover, 
Guy Livingstone. Who could tell? But Maud ap- 
peared to feel but littie doubt about the matter; the 
young heart that throbbed so wildly and so wilfully 
in her bosom told her whose voice it was. She ap- 
proached the casement, aud opeued it softly. An 





autumn moon went wading through great drifts of 
windy clouds, by whose fitful light she saw the singer. 
He approached upon seeing the casement open, and 
just then the round October moon swam out into 
clear space, pouring down upon his kingly robes and 
gleaming helmet a flood of glorifying light. Maud 
saw him clearly, and, opening the casement wide, she 
leaned far out into the moonlight, the ruby coronet 
she still wore beaming with dazzling brightness. 
For a single instant they stood face to face, but then 
a heavy cloud came suddenly eastward, and, shut 
them in total darkness, and a wailing wind sweeping 
up from the sea whirled away the impassioned words 
he uttered, even before they reached Maud’s ears. 
The stag-hounds began to bay in their kennels, and 
a heavy step rang upon the stone pavement below. 

Maud made a warning gesture, and hastened to 
close the window, but as she did so something flut- 
tered over her head into the chamber, and, turning, 
she beheld a carrier pigeon. Sle held out her hand, 
and the bird flew to her bosom and nestled there, 
with a dainty letter suspended from its glossy throat. 
Maud untied the blue ribbon, aud broke the crested 
seal with trembling fingers, and as she did so a 
golden betrothal ring rolled out and fell at her feet. 

“Dean Maun,” the billet ran, “ you are a brave, 
true woman; not one in a thousand of your sex would 
have acted as you have. You have accepted and 
worn my gift—you are willing to become my wife— 
you have loved and trusted me for myself alone. 
Oh, Maud, Maud! blessings on your peerless head 
for this. I made a vow years ago never to wed with 
any woman who would not plight me her troth after 
this wise. Yet I scarcely dared to hope for you, 
my queen, my darling. Kut you shall not repent it 
—if ever man was trae I will be true to you, Maud. 
Bear with me a little longer, and you shaJi have your 
reward. They will persecute and trouble you, my 
poor Maud, but do not yield, be true to me, as I am 
true to you. We were created for each other. 
he not sent to meon the wings of the whirl- 
win 

“Here is our betrothal ring! Wear it, my peer- 
less love, until I shall exchange it for our marriage 
ring, and until then learn to trust, 

“ Yours for ever, 
“* TORQUILSTONE.” 

Maud, without an instant’s hesitation, picked up the 
glittering circlet and placed it on her finger; then, 
with the white-winged pigeon stil! nestling in her 
bosom, she lay down to dream the rosy dreams of love, 





CHAPTER VII. 
None without hope e’er loved the brightest fair, 
But love can hope where reason eas ey 


Lytielton. 
“ My lady !” 


“Well?” 

“Your father commanded me to tell you to come 
down at once. He is awaiting you in the library.” 

“Very well. Come and button this sleeve, Cecil.” 

Maud was dressing, and, despite her anxiety and 
trouble, she wasas dainty and careful as ever concern- 
ing the details of her toilet. She must have every 
fold of her amber-hued morning-robe in its proper 
place, every ruffle perfect, every band of her spleudid 
hair as glossy assatin. The dressins-maid buttoned 
the little carbuucle jewels at her cuffs and throat, 
and the young beauty surveyed herself with a sigh 
of satisfaction. 

Ail the while, from his perch on the top of the 
little French clock, the carrier-pigeon looked on, 
his round, pink-coloured eyes wide with astonish- 
ment, auc as Maud turned to leave the room, with a 
little petulant twitter, he fluttered down aud settled 
himself on ber shoulder. 

“Why, Pet! Why, Beauty! Did you think I 
was slighting you? ‘hen you shall go, too. I 
will not leave you behind.” 

And, stroking his glossy feathers, Maud went 
down in obedience to her father’s summons. 

He wet her at the entrance to the outer hall, his 
manner betokening some unusual excitement. 

“It turns out that you have but one lover to 
choose from this morning, Maud,” he said. ‘“Gay- 
lord has withdrawn his suit—in cousequence of some 
of your foolish pranks, no doubt.” 

“I discarded Sir Harry last night,” she replied, 
coldly. 

“Then you prefer Livingstone! Well, well! I’m 
glad you do; though I confess to having favoured 
Gaylord in the beginning ; but matters have changed 
since then. Our fiery Guy has been having rare 
good luck. By the deat of an old uncle he has 
inherited the earldom of Torquilstone, the very 
finest estate in England.” 

“Torquilstone!” Maud echoed, her face flushing 
hot and red, then growing deadly white. 

“Yes, Torquilstone! You may have heard 
me speak of it before. I was at the castle once 
duriug the life of the late master, and it is the 








grandest old place imaginable. There has been a 
dispute about the inheritance for a number of years, 
There were two claimants, it appears. I do not 
quite understand how, but it has been settled in 
Livingstone’s favour, and the noble fellow is here 
bright and early to lay his wealth and honours at 
your feet. I could not have desired a nobler alli- 
ance for you. You will wear the brightest coronet 
at the Queen’s court. Come, my Countess of Tor- 
quilstone, your lord awaits you.” 

He took her arm to lead her into the library; 
but she drew back with a look of shivering disgust, 

“No, father, no! I cannot marry Guy Liviug- 
stone!” 

The old man stood silent a moment, and his face 
grew livid. 

Maud watched him with anxious eyes. Only a 
few times iu her life she had seen him give way to 
these fearful paroxysms of anger, and she dreaded 
the one about to burst upon her as she would have 
feared a falling thunderbolt. She put out her hand 
to clasp his arm, her paling lips struggling to speak, 
but he hurled her from him with such foree that she 
went tottering towards one side of the hall, while 
the white pigeon, dislodged from his perch on her 
shoulder, went sailing towards the other. 

“Girl,” he began, his voice hoarse and broken, 
white flecks of foam upon his colourless lips, “ I—I 
am growing tired of this. You are my child, under 
age and subject to my control—do you know that? 
I tell you, once for all, that I will see you a corpse 
at my feet before you shall marry that name- 
less fellow who has turned your brain. I have made 
up my mind that you shall become Countess of Tor- 
quilstone. Will you do so of your owa will, or am 
1 to force you?” 

Maud said nothing; fairly shocked by this augry 
outburst, she had no heart to oppose him longer. 
Tenderly lifting the white pigeon aud nestling it in 
the pocket of her morning robe, she stood silent, 
awaiting his commands. 


“Come, now,” he ae = way to the 
library ; “ we are treating the earl badly.” 

She followed him in a kind of dull apathy, her 
power of resistance for the time paralyzed. Guy 
Livingstove arose as they entered, his dark face 
flushed with. pleasure and triumph. He held out his 
hand, which Maud barely touched wich the tips of 
her icy fingers. 

“Here she is, Guy,” her father broke in; “a 
wilful, lhurd-headed madcap. You will have to 
keep the bit in her mouth, or she’ll run you a pretty 
race.” | 

The young man laughed, and said something very 
gallant and deprecating, but at the same time there 
was an expression in his bold eyes and about the 
curl of his handsome lip that brought the hot, indig- 
nant blood to Maud’s cheeks. 

“Mr. Livingstone,” she said, haughtily, “I tell 
you this morving what I have told you before, I do 
not love you, aud, of my own will, I will never be- 
come your wife!” 

“A maidenly subterfuge, Guy—woman’s wit, you 
see,” the old man interposed, quickly. “She won't 
wed you of her own will, but she will of mine; don't 
you see her drift? Well, well, let’s waste no more 
words about the matter—’tis settled. She shall be 
your wife within a mouth, Let’s shake hands, my 
boy. An earldom and such a wife as Maud do not 
fall to every young man in a day. You're a lucky 
dog, Guy.” 

Livingstone grasped the old man’s hands witha 
flashing light in his eyes, and something half-taunt- 
ing in his voice, as he replied: 

“T am indeed fortunate, as you say, sir, to wit 
such a bride as Maud will make; the earldom isa 
small matter, ouly I am glad to be rich for her sake. 
Sweet Maud,” he added, placing au immense old- 
fashioned casket ou the table, “ since it pleased you 
to reject the poor gift I offered you, allow me to lay 
another at your feet, praying that it may be more 
acceptable. Now, lest I weary you by making wy 
stay too long, I will leave you for the present.” 

He advanced to Maud’s side, and, raising her hand 
to his lips, kissed it fervently; and tie poor girl 
stood passive, like one in a dream. It was only 
after he had bowed himself out that she seemed con- 
scious of what was transpiring. Then the jewel- 
casket attracted her attention. She took it in her 
hand and examined it curiously. It was of the same 
make, and stamped with the same quaint coat-ol- 
arms, as the golden casket that contained her Charmed 
Rubies. It struck her as being strange, and with in- 
creasing interest she unclasped the casket; aud as 
she did so a cry of surprise and admiration escaped 
her lips. It was fairly packed down with precious 
stones—diamonds that seemed to hold all the mys- 
tery of light in their glowing hearts, and pearls as 
lustrous as Eastern moons, and turquoises, and 
emeralds, and amethysts—all of the very purest 
water ; # princely dowry in themselves. 
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“ They are the Torquilstone jewels,” said the father, 


coming to her side; “and I have heard it said that 
they are nearly equal in value to the royal jewels. 
What a lavish fellow Guy is !” 
But Maud did not hear him; she was wrapt in 
mystery. The same coat-of-arms, and the same 
name! What could it all mean? ‘The old man no- 
ticed her evident amazement. 
“ What mystery now ?” he asked, pettishly. “You 
geem to deal in mystery of late.” 
She sighed, and, closing the casket, began to 
stroke the pigeon’s white feathers in an abstracted 
manner, 
“Oh, nothing, nothing,” she replied. . “If you 
have nothing farther to say, I will beg leave to re- 
turn to my chamber.” 
“T haven't much,” he replied, curtly ; “ only I de- 
sire you to order your trousseau as soon as possible, 
and make all needful arrangements. ‘ Remember, you 
will be a bride within a month. You can go now— 
aud take your jewels with you.” 
Maud faced him, all her latent spirit and strong 
sel{-will blazing up in fiery defiance. 
“JT shall not touch the jewels, nor shall I ever be- 
come the bride of Guy Livingstone,” she said. 
‘“‘ We shall see,” laughed the old man; “ within a 
month you will be Countess of Torquilstone.” 
“ Yes, we shall sée,” she repeated, tarping to leave 
him, but he followed close in her steps. 


Up the broad staircase, to the very door of her 
chamber; then, when she would have entered, he 


laid his hand on her arm. 

“Not here for the present,” he said, quietly, but 
with a fieree light in his eyes; “we must have the 
upholsterers at work to-morrow to put your bridal 
rooms in readiness. You will lodge in the eastern 
tower until the bustle is over, Maud.” 

The poor girl understood his meaning, and her 
heart sank within her, but with his heavy grasp 
upon her arm she dared not resist, or even remon- 
strate. She followed him passively up the winding 
stairs and into the old turret room that overlooked 
the sea, 

“ Ti.ese are comfortable quarters,” he said, with a 
malicious laugh, as he removed the heavy key from 
the door, “and whatever you need or desire is at 
your command ; but until you become a trifle more 
docile and obedient I shall be forced to put some 
little restraint upon your liberty. There is the bell, 
my dear, and your slightest wishes shall be gratified. 
Good morning !” 

He left the room, closing and locking the door be- 
hind him, and, thus imprisoned, Maud sank down upon 
the floor, and buried her face in her hands with a 
piteous moan of despair. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
’Tis beauty truly blent, whose red and white 
Nature's own sweet and cunning hand laid on. 
‘Twelfth Night. 

ON the same morning that found our queenly Maud 
a prisoner in the desolate turret room, Sir Harry 
Gaylord, weary and dispirited, was trotting his great 
gray hunter down the winding lane that led to Gay- 
lord Manor, 

He had remained over night in the neighbourhood 
of Montressor Hall, partly from an indisposition to 
travel, and partly actuated by a faint hope that he 
might have another interview with Maud, and pos- 
sibly persuade her to revoke the sentence she had 
passed upon him, But sober reflection had caused 
him to change his mind. She had confessed to him 
that she loved another, and he would not be so un- 
manly as to torment her with attentions and en- 
treaties that must be distasteful. 

Accordingly he despatched a note to Sir Felix, ex- 
plaining the cause of his non-appearance, and, Jeav- 
ing the field in the possession of his rival, Guy 
Livingstone, betook himself to the road. 

Arefusal from the lips of a woman one lovesis not 
in easy thing to forget, and Harry Gaylord was a 
man of fiue feelings and deep affections; he had 
given his whole heart to Maud, but he was not the 
ian to sit down and fold his hands in idle grief, be- 
cause she had bestowed the love he so coveted upon 
another; on the contrary, he determined to outlive 
and forget it. But he saw that it would be rather a 
bard task ; and, trotting along, with the early sun- 
light, the thought struck him that instead of follow- 
‘ug the beaten track to Gaylord Manor, and settling 
down into the old, hum-drum life, he would strike 
ig & new road, and drown his regret in change of 
_ The thought had no sooner entered his head than 
it became a resolve, and, turning in ata little way- 
side tavern, he despatched a message to his friends, 
‘en, remounting his horse, rode off in the direction 
of the coast. 

On the first night he slept at the “ King’s Arms,” 


an adjoining county, on the second at the house of 
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and half inclined to abandon his foolish tramp, he 
drew rein infront of an old-fashioned English farm- 
house, not a stone’s throw from the sea. 
An immense mastiff came out to meot him, fol- 
lowed by a stout matron, with her arms bared to the 
elbow, and a cheese mould in her hand. Could she 
give him shelter for the night? Of course she could, 
and supper into the bargain. 
Thus welcomed, Sir Harry dismounted, and, con- 
signing his tired horse to the care of the tow-headed 
son of his hostess, he followed her into the comfort- 
able sitting-room, and approached the cheerful fire, 
to warm his chilled limbs and dry the water from 
his dripping garments. 
The afternoon was cheerless in the extreme, A 
cold rain had set in, and the biting Easterly winds, 
and dull, leaden sky, gave promise of a long continu- 
ance, 
Sir Harry sat down, listening to the drowsy mur- 
mur of the fire and the incessant drip, drip of the 
rain. Once at rest, his thoughts went wandering 
back, and he soon found himself living over again 
his old hopes and his bitter disappointment. The 
beautiful face of Maud Montressor seemed to frame 
itself in the depths of the glowing fire, and every 
sough of the wind brought back some note of her 
musical voice. She was lost to him for ever! With 
aheavy sigh, the young man arose, and began to pace 
the floor. To forget was a hard task. 
Drip, drip, fell the rain, and the sea thundered on 
one hand, and the swollen river on the other. Sir 
Harry went to the window and looked out, with a 
feeling of utter desolation at his heart ; and while his 
eyes were bent abstractedly upon the great, smoky 
sheets of rain, and the wind-lashed waters, something 
caught and riveted their gaze. 
A slender, graceful figure flying up from the coast, 
the mad winds beating it back at every step—a girl’s 
figure, the head and shoulders covered with a scarlet 
shawl. : 
He watched her with suspended breath, as she 
whirled about like a wind-tossed leaf, her scarlet 
drapery streaming out like a banner ; but just as he 
was on the point of going out to aid her she disap- 
peared from his sight, and, almost on the iustant, a 
mellow, bird-toned voice filled the dreary old room 
with melody, and he caught the words: 
“In the summer twilight, 
While hee the dew was hoar, 
I went plucking poses pansies, 
Till my love should come to shore ; 
But the sea it fell a moaning, 
And the white gulls rocked thereon, 
And the young moon dropped from Heaven, 
And the lights hid one by one ; 
All silently their glances 
lipped down the cruel sea, 
But come, I sang, my true love, 
Come sailing home to me |” 
“Why, Elsie,” exclaimed Mrs. Brownlow, the 
hostess, entering at one door just as the young girl 
flashed in at the other, her dress in disorder, the red 
mantle blown back froin her face, revealing her rip- 
pring golden hair and peach-bloom cheeks. “ Why, 
lsie, don’t you see we have @ visitor? what do you 
mean, child ?” 
The song dropped into silence, and the singer stood 
quiet, her blue eyes shy and startled, while Sir Harry 
looked on breathlessly, with a vision before him be- 
side which Maud Montressor’s dark face would have 
looked plain. 
“I don’t wonder that you are amazed, sir,” said 
Mrs. Brownlow, noticing his prolonged gaze; “ she’s 
one o’ the wildest mad-caps that ever breathed—I’m 
ashamed ofher. There, go upstairs, Elsie, and make 
yourself tidy for supper.” 
The girl obeyed, trilling her old song as she went, 
and Mrs. Browulow hurried out to bring in her roast 
beef and savoury cheese, leaving the young man at 
the window, half in doubt as to whether be had seen 
a real maiden or an apparition. 
But ten minutes later this same little figure, di- 
vested of her scarlet mantle and dishevelled garments, 
sat demurely at his side, and actually passed his cup 
with a hand as fair and slender as a lily. 
The young man forgot his weariness and hunger, 
and sat mincing at his food, impatient for the meal 
to be over that he might get a fair look at her face 
—he who half an hour before was Maud Moutressor’s 
disconsolate lover. 
At last she arose. A slender, girlish form, draped 
in blue, a tender, youthful face, with tresses clinging 
in golden clusters about her white brow, and dancing 
like sunbeams round her shoulders—a Saxon blonde 
of the purest and most delicate type. 
Where on earth did she come from? Was that 
stout, common-place woman her mother? ‘I'he two 
were as unlike as a primrose and a hollyhock. 
Sir Harry watched her, asking himself all these 
questions ina breath. But she caught his eye, and 
turned away flushed and startled, her blue eyes 
drooping, and the solitary diamond that held the lace 





d iriend, and on the third, thorouguly weary, 








“ Your daughter is a charming young lady,” he re- 
marked, turning to his hostess as the young girl left 
the room. : 

“My daughter, indeed!” she responded, with a 
laugh; “ your own eyes should tell you better than 
that. She’s nodaughter o’ mine, though I’ve had 
her in my house six years, but she seems like my 
own child, especially since my girl Jane’s married. 
But Elsie comes of a different class to mine—any 
one as has eyes can see that —but she’s the maddest 
tomboy that ever was, as modest and quiet as she 
appears. Why, sir—would you believe it? —she can 
row a boat like a sailor, and the wilder and stormier 
the sea is the better she loves it.” 

“Indeed! If you will pardon the question, who 
is she, Mrs. Brownlow ?” asked Sir Harry. 

Mrs. Brownlow smiled curiously, and hesitated for 
a moment before she answered. 

“ T’d like to oblige you, sir,” she said; “ but that’s 
a question as canuot be answered—for the present 
she’s Elsinore Brownlow.” 

Harry Gaylord was not a fickle man; his love was 
as true as steel, his word as good as his bond; yet 
he went to bed that night with the regret and dis- 
appointment at his heart considerably softened; and 
when he thought of Maud, instead of her proud, 
peerless face which had so long been stamped upon 
his memory, he caught sight of a flashing, fleeting 
vision with blue eyes and golden hair. 

“T shall set out early to-morrow,” he had said to 
his hostess on retiring, but for some reason he failed 
to make his words good. All day long the rain fell 

and the winds wailed. It was inexpressibly dull in 
the old English sitting-room. Mrs. Brownlow was 
moulding cheese, and Elsinore was invisible, 

Sir Harry amused himself as best he could. He 
whistled, walked the floor, looked out of the windows, 
and finally fell to fashioning mousetraps for the tow- 
headed lad who fed and curried the gray hunter. 
At last the day ended, and supper time brought Elsie 
from her retreat—mauve-colour this time, and an 
emerald at her throat instead of a diamond, but the 
same tinted face and wondrous golden hair, When 
the meal was over, and she was on the point of flit- 
ting again, Mrs. Browlow called her back. 

“ Bring your guitar, child,” she said, “ and give us 
a song or two; ’tis dreadfully lonesume this weather, 
and the gentleman's beat out, I expect, staying in- 
doors so long. Father, there, says he’d as licf yo to 
prison at once as to stay in the house all day.” 
Mr. Brownlow, a heavy, square-shouldered man, 
just home from the nieadows where he had some cattle 
grazing, looked up with a dull smile. 

“ Ay, ay,” he responded. “I’m not fond of the 
house, that’s true; but we'll all be kept in before 
long I’m thinking.” 

“ Why, John?” questioned his wife, sharply. 
“Why,the waters will rise if it goes on raining this 
way. Inever saw the river as high as ‘twas this 
evening but once, and that was the time of the great 
freshet. I tell you, sir, it was awful—I was only a 
shaver, but I can remember it well. The water rose 
in this house clean up to the top windows, and the 
people were nigh being drowned. ‘They had to 
get out in boats.” 

“ But you don’t apprehend anything of the kind 
now, sir?” asked Sir Harry. 

“Well, I don’t know as [ do—but it’s a good plan 
to beready. I’ve got the boats up, and in the morn- 
ing I shall have my cattle drove out of danger; but 
I hope the water will go down to-night.” 

“1 hope it will,” the young man replied, but his 
eyes were bent upon Elsinore, who had just retarned, 
with her guitar suspended from her neck. 

She sat down without a word or an excuse, and 
began a startling, stirring prelude that set the young 
man’s blood dancing in his veins, wandering off 
into a dirge-like wail, and then she sang, he scarcely 
knew what. A wild, weird sea-song at first, as 
mournful as the dash of the waves; then a love- 
lay, so sweet, so inexpressibly tender that the young 
man felt the tears rising in his eyes. Lastly, she 
broke out into her old Kentish chorus: 

“ But come, I sang, my true love, 

Come sailing home to me!” 
and as the last notes ceased she disappeared from the 
room. 

Sir Harry held his breath for a moment, then he 
drew his hand across his eyes. 

“ What a strange, wondrous creature she is,” he 
murmured, 

“ Ain’t she 2?” chimed in his hostess; ‘‘ you might 
as well try to look after a humming-bird—lI look every 
day to see her take wing and fly.” 

Her husband laughed. 

“ She comes of a queer stock, you know,” he said ; 
“and a good one, too; I can remember when——” 
*‘ Husband!” broke in his wife, sliarply. 

He stopped short, rubbing his eyes with the back 
of his hands, and murmuring: 
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Harry Gaylord went to bed in amazement. Who 
and what was this strange, beautiful creature? and 
why was she kept imprisoned in this old farmhouse ? 
Truly it was no concern of his, yet he puzzled his 
brain over it for hours. 

In the meantime the rain fell with that ceaseless, 
wearisome drip, drip, and the winds blew, and the 
surf beat, and the swollen river roared. A terrible 
night, and seemingly interminable. 

He seemed to have been lying there for weeks in- 
stead of houry when he heard the old sitting-room 
clock strike twelve. 

Soon after he fell asleep, but he was troubled with 
vivid dreams. He seemed to be lost at sea, or out 
upon some desolate, watery waste, and this strange, 
golden-haired Elsinore was rowing a boat towards 
him, singing her old Kentish chorus as she came; 
but by some invisible power he was drifted in the 
opposite direction, so that the boat aud the singer 
never reached him. 

All at once a heavy, muffled boom awoke him out 
of this torturingslumber, The room was pitch dark, 
and a strange, dullroar seemed to deafen him, while, 
at intervals, the heavy boom came again, making 
the old house rock like a cradle. What could it all 
mean ? 

He sprang out of bed, and—oh, horrors! his feet 
were immersed in cold water! It had come—the 
overflow that his host so dreaded! 

He was sleeping in the upper storey, and the rooms 
below him must be already under water. He groped 
for his matches with a cold chill at his heart. The 
light glared luridly upon black, gurgling water, rising 
higher and higher every instant about his feet. 

He went to the window, and, throwing it open, 


looked out. Nothing but the low, leaden sky, the 
dripping rain, and the black waste of waters, toss- 
ing, whirling, eddying up to the very window-sill. 
Far out in the blackness one or two boat-lights glanced, 


and he cauglit the sound of a distant halloo, and the 
piteous bleat of terrified cattle. 

Nothing more! 

Below him was as silent as the grave. Hemea- 
sured the depth of the water on the floor, then timed 
the rapidity of its riso. In less than an hour at that 
rate he would be submerged. 

A day or two before, when his heart was sore 
from disappointed love, he had looked upon death 
as a blessing. He stood face to face with it now, 
and shrank back, He could not stand there and 

erish. 

He leaned out at the window, and shouted with all 
his might, but there was no response, nothing but 
the darkness and the angry roar of the flood. He 
crawled out at the window, and clambered up to the 
roof, but the rain and winds beat so mercilessly that 
he was forced to return. 

Fifteen minutes, and the water was to his knees, 
and still rising. 

A feeling of despair took possession of the young 
man’s heart, All bis life had been so warm and 
bright, so full of joy and comfort, it seemed terrible 
to stand there and die in that dreary.and desolate 
place; to drop out of life, and not one of the many 
who loved him ever know how his end came. 

The cold, cruel waters chilled his feet until they 
grew numbed and useless, and the icy sensation 
seemed creeping upwards to his heart. 

Was it a premonition of his approaching death ? 

The thought made him frantic, and, hastily throw- 
ing on a few garments to protect himself trom the 
numbing cold, he rushed to the window, again went 
out, and clambered to the roof, The rain came down 
with the same pitiless beat, and the winds rushed 
around him like the wings of unseen spirits, while 
below boiled and seethed the angry flood. 

Far out at sea he could see the twinkling lights 
of distant vessels, and now and then he heard the 
hollow boom of a signal gun above the thunder of the 
surf. It was a terrible night, a night of darkness and 
death! 

He clung to his lofty perch, until his garments 
were drenched and his very heart chilled, still there 
were no signs of deliverance, no suggestion of day- 
dawn in the rayless East ; aud every moment the mad 
flood beneath was creeping, creepiug up. 

Ounce or twice he was tempted to fling himself down 
and end his sickening suspense ; but liie was sweet, 
audheclungon. If day would only break, being a 
strong swimmer, he could reach some piace of safety. 

At last, from the opposite shore of the river, a 
little spark of light shot up, like a star at first, but 
brightening and broadening as it drew nearer and 
uearer. A boat was coming! 

His heart leaped to his mouth, and he shouted with 
all hismight. A faint, musical cry floated over the 
dash of the waves in answer. Nearer and nearer 
came the light, he could see the boat, and the outlines 
of a figure in it. Again he shouted, and again the 
musical cry came in response. A woumau’s voice 
surely! The young man leaued over, straining his 





eyes into the gloom; he could hear the measured 
dip of the oars, and a moment later the little cockle- 
shell was just beneath him. 

“Mr. Gaylord!” called the same musical voice, 
“are you here?” 

“Tam here!” the young man responded. 

“ Then come to the eastern window ; the boat's just 
on a level with the sill—be quick, please !” 

He obeyed breathlessly, andin less than a minute 
he was in the boat. She stood at the prow, the 
dripping oars in her delicate hands, the scarlet man- 
tle blown black from her head, revealing her white 
face, framed like marble in the heavy masses of her 
tangled golden hair. 

‘Merciful Heaven! is it you, Elsinore ?” 

“Yes! When Mr. Brownlow found that the tide 
was rising he hurried his family away, and forgot 
that you werein the house. They are all up at Castle 
Ray, onthe heights. They wouldn’t come for you, 
and I gota boatand came myself. I didn't want you 
to die. Come, let us be quick, please,” 

He took the oars from her hands in silence, there 
were no words then to express what he felt. 

“Can you row ?” she asked, quietly ; “ if you can- 
not, I can hold out, I think.” 

“ Yes—yes, I can row.” 

“ Then we are safe !” 

The words came in gasps, her white face grew 
whiter, her over-strained nerves gave way, and she 
dropped down at his feet in a dead faint. 

Harry Gaylord wrapped the scarlet mantle about 
her, and laid her down as tenderly asif she had been 
a babe. Then he turned to the oars. As thelittle 
boat shot out across the dark waste the first tints of 
dawn began to redden in the East. A new day, and 
safety and deliverance, and, better than all, a new 
hope. 

What was all his worship for Maud Montressor in 
comparison with the emotions that filled his heart as 
he looked down, in the dim morning twilight, upon 
the white face of thischild who had perilled her young 
life to save his? 

(To be continued.) 








Tue Lorp LIEUTENANCY OF THE TowrR HAm- 
Lets.—It is reported that the Lord Lieutenancy of 
the Tower Hamlets will be detached from the 
appointment of Constable of the Tower, which will 
enable His Royal Highness the Field-Marshal Com- 
manding-in-Chief to succeed the lamented Field- 
Marshal Sir John Burgoyne in the Tower, as a 
Royal Prince cannot be a lord lieutenant of a 
county. 

SURVIVING TRAFALGAR OFFICERS.—On the 66th 
anniversary of the Battle of Trafalgar, the surviving 
officers were : Sir G. RB. Satorius, Admiral of the 
Fleet, eight admirals, one vice-admiral, one rear- 
admiral, one deputy-inspector of hospitals, four 
captains, one lieutenant-colonel, nine commanders, 
and one first lieutenant. Sir T. W. Holburne is 
one of the survivors, having served as midshipman 
of the ‘‘ Orion.” 

How To TREAT THE YouNG Fouks.—If parents 
would retain their children under their own supervi- 
sion during the coming long winter evenings, let them 
make home attractive, or go with them to innocent 
recreations outside their home. Youth loves bright- 
ness, and will have it. It is only a question whether 
it will be with your sanction or without it. Be 
wise in this respect, and do not imagine that to 
draw the cord of restraint tightly will effect that 
which you desire. Enter into their feelings; re- 
member your own at that period of life. Do not 
fall into the habit of some families, where each 
goes his separate way to pleasure and relaxation. 
This has been the dismemberment of many a pro- 
mising household, which might have been happy 
and prosperous to the end. 

PostaL CHANGES.—According to a communica- 
tion received from the French Post Office, the pri- 
vate steamers which during the past few months 
have left Marseilles for Malta three times a month, 
viz., on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, have reduced the 
frequency of their sailings to twice a month, the de- 
partures from Marseilles being now appointed for 
the Ist and 15th of the month. In consequence of 
this alteration mails for Malta intended for convey- 
ance vidi Marseilles are, until further notice, made 
up in London on the 13th of each month, and on the 
2yuth or 30th, according as the month contains 30 or 
31 days. When either of these dates falls on a Sun- 
day the mails to be despatched on the previous even- 
ing. Upon and since the lst of November money 
orders have been obtainable at any money-order 
office in the United Kingdom payable at any place 
in the Netherlands. The commission chargeable is 
uniform with that charged on money orders issued 
on North Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, and Den- 
mark, viz.: On sums not exceeding 21., 9d.; on sums 
above 2/.and not exceeding 5i., 1s. 6d.; on sums 
above 5. and not exceeding 7/., 2s. 3d.; on sums 
above 7/. and not exceeding 10/., 4s. No single 








money order to be issued for a higher sum than 10/. 
The issue of money orders in the Netherlands, pay. 
able at money-order offices in this country, also 
commenced on the Ist of November. The under. 
mentioned offices for the transaction of telegraphic 
business have been opened since the publication of 
the last list of postal telegraph offices: England— 
Blackrod, near Chorley; Delph, near Manchester; 
Dunster, Somerset ; Golborne, near Newton-le-Wil-. 
lows; Minehead, Somerset; Moreton Hampstead, 
near Exeter; Mortimer, near Reading; Prestbury, 
near Macclesfield ; Prudhoe, Northumberland ; Rain. 
ford, near St. Helens ; Smallbridge, near Rochdale; 
Washford, Somerset; Whaleybridge, near Stock- 
port. Scotland—Fortrose, near Inverness ; Isle of 
Whithorn, Port William, and Whithorn, Wigtown- 
shire. Ireland—Bessbrook, county Armagh ; Cavan, 
Garvagh, near Coleraine; Kilrea, near Ballymena ; 
Strabane. 

AUSTRIAN AND PrussIAN CAVALRY SERVICE. 
—At daybreak every morning the soldier proceeds 
to the riding-school, where, mounted upon a rough 
trotting horse, without stirrups or reins, he learns 
first to sit firmly upon his horse, he then has to prac- 
tise some of those feats which we alone witness at 
Hengler’s or the Holborn Circus, such as stan‘ing 
up upon his saddle, and vaulting on and off it. After 
a time, when he has got through his really rough 
riding drill, he, rein in hand and feet in stirrups, 
goes through a regular system of equitation. Then 
he is thoroughly practised in the sword exercise, 
and when he is reported efficient he attends squadron 
drills, and eventually field days. During his early 
career he has to groom his own horse, and thus be- 
comes thoroughly acquainted with the temper, 
powers, and paces of his charger. There is no idle- 
ness, no waste of precious hours in the Austrian 
service, for the greatest portion of the day is use- 
fully employed in making both privates, non-com- 
missioned officers, and officers what they should be, 
and not what in too many cases they have been. 
In Prussia the system is equally good—nay, perhaps, 
better, and we would put the question to any im- 
partial English cavalry or infantry officer as to 
whether he honestly thinks that our young officers 
are sufficiently taught the details of regimental 
duties and the science of war, and whether a very 
large portion of their time is not frittered away 
by unnecessary duties or spent in frivolous pur- 
suits. lf the army is to be made a profession, now 
is the moment to commence operations. 





SPECULATION OR ACTION? 

THE questions propounded here are not new or 
peculiar. They have been the perplexity of ages. If 
any one will read the seventy-third psalm, it will be 
perceived that Asaph was thus profoundly troubled. 
How to reconcile the condition of man on earth with 
the supposition that there is a divine paternal go- 
vernment has been the task and the despair of the 
best thinkers in every generation and in all nations. 
Nor is it likely to receive a solution from any philo- 
sophy which has yet been applied to it. 

Doctor Thomas Brown, somewhere in his ‘“ Men- 
tal Philosophy,” says, in respect to the Creation, 
“Either everything is wonderful, or nothing is;” 
that is, there is no greater mystery in the most ob- 
scure than in the simplest affairs. The whole Crea- 
tion involves difficulties for which we have no solu- 
tion ; and these difficulties increase as we rise from 
material things to moral and spiritual. 

It is, however, chiefly the relation of this world to 
the other that begets doubts and distressing diffi- 
culties. The apparent neglect in which things are 
left in respect to the greatest part of the race, and 
the eternal consequences attached to human con- 
duct, give rise to profound questionings. In re- 
spect to the course of things in this world it may 
be said: 

That pain and suffering in this life are or may 
be disciplinary and instructive. Hunger inspires 
industry. Suffering, felt or feared, is a perpetuab 
motive to enterprize and improvement. 

Mankind has two nurses—Pleasure and Pain; two 
schoolmasters—Joy and Grief ; two guides and in- 
terpreters—Sorrow and Gladness. j 

In short, men find out the road by the ease with 
which they walk when right, and by the sharp 
thorns which pierce them when they turn off. lt 
is vain to ask why was this so ordained? We have 
no power to suggest a better system. We do not 
even understand the whole of that system which 
exists. It is plain that our world is only one of 
many; that man’s existence here is only on his way 
to another stage of being, and that the moral 
government of this world is a part only of a much 
larger state of things, the knowledge of which will 
throw light on the partialisms and seeming incon- 
sistencies of this. ‘his, at any rate, seems to have 
been the notion of the Apostle Paul, who regards 
man’s life in this world as but a childhood, and all 
his knowledge as only a dim, imperfect, and partial 
knowledge of things as they arein the universe, 28 
any onc may see by reading the last five verses 
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of the thirteenth chapter of the first of Corin- 


thians. 


Meanwhile we will suggest to our readers certain 
things that are clearly knowable: namely, that man 
is susceptible of development and improvement ; 
that he needs it exceedingly ; that patient labour 
in a spirit of love always produces beneficent re- 
sults ; that knowledge, virtue, and piety tend to re- 
strict suffering, and to produce an enjoyment which 


is safe and wise. : 

Since then no thinking can fathom the mysteries 
of moral government in this world, while by think- 
ing and acting discreetly ene can ameliorate evil 
and augment good, is it not wiser to do good than 
to study insoluble puzzles ? 

A farmer found upon his grounds a vast morass. 
It bred innumerable insects. It exhaled poisonous 
miasmata. He spent much of his time in reflecting 
upon the nature of miasma, and in pondering the 
reasons Why this terrible swamp should have been 
sufferéd to exist. After a time he sickened and 
died of fever bred in this dangerous morass. 

His son, inheriting the farm, and not having his 
father’s philosophical turn, said, “The swamp is 
there, no matter how it came there. If I drain it 
the mischief will cease.”” So he opened wide chan- 
nels, and cut off the springs which fed the morass, 
and little by little the ground dried, the plough en- 
tered, and harvests soon waved over the whole re- 
deemed territory. Which was the wiser, father or 
son ? BE: W. 3. 





PLANTS IN BEDROOMS. 


Dr.J.H. HANAFORD says that the idea that plants 
throw off nitrogen in the night to an extent to prove 
injurious, in any material degree, may have had its 
origin in the vagaries and speculations of some med- 
ical theorists, utterly forgetful of an over-ruling 
Providence who makes no blunders of this kind. 
‘These plants have their labour to perform, so to 
speak, and we n not trouble ourselves about 
that, but simply regard all as right. 

While the breathing of every living creature, the 
combustion of fuel, ete., are constantly destroying 
the oxygen of the air, leaving an excess of nitrogen, 
the other element of air (the two gases, oxygen and 
nitrogen, making pure air), some means of restoring 
these relations would seem necessary. This is done 
by the vegetable creation, the leaves of plants, like 
lungs, absorbing this gas, and throwing off the oxy- 
gen, or restoring the purity of the air. 

The animal creation and combustion thus furnish 
carbon in the form of carbonic-acid gas to the vege- 
table, while the vegetable creation kindly returns 
to us the oxygen in a gaseous form, and the carbon 
in a solid, in the form of food; an arrangement 
with which we need not quarrel. This work i§ con- 
stantly going on, illustrative of the wisdom and the 
goodness of theGreat Father. Itisa matter of little 
importance whether this isin vast creation, on a 
grand scale, or in our sleeping-rooms. 

It may be remarked that it would be possible to 
fill our rooms with various articles to an extent to 
leave too little room for air, and thus deprive our- 
selves of this necessity of life. Wecan scarcely 
have too much of it, as it is our life to a greater ex- 
tent than many suppose. But even if there might 
be some of the evils referred to, it does not follow 
that these rooms should be so closed at night as to 
exclude all of the outward air or prevent the escape 
of a large amount of carbonic gas, or supposed ex- 
cess of nitrogen from the plants. The breathing 
will leave such an excess, even with no plants in the 
toom, which should be allowed to escape. 

Such sleepers have more occasion to fear this 
deadly gas, constantly produced by breathing, than 
the “night air,” so foolishly asenied. 

In short, while our sleeping-rooms are so often 
too small, it may be advisable to have our plants in 
‘tome other room, with open doors, that they may ad 
in purifying the air. e may rest assured that 
they will do us far more good than harm; that this 
law of compensation is in active operation all 
around us, and is merely another term for the good- 
ness of the Creator. J. 





THERE is a story afloat in the West End about a 
contemplated marriage between one of the royal 
princes and a Russian princess. 
., Do Ir.—Whatever you undertake, perform. Do 
it, and do it at once. Don’t delay. Life is too 
short for any time to be wasted. ‘ Work with a 
stout heart and a resolute will.” Be very careful 
what you resolve to undertake. It is as important 
hot to hasten a decision as it is not to defer its exe- 
ote, Undertake nothing thatis wrong. Be sure 

at all your plans square with the strictest ex- 
actions of the moral law. Undertake nothing which 
n?t practicable. Do not make yourself ridicu- 
= by chimerical pone which admit of no possibi- 

Yof execution. Your plans, however, being right 


sical obstacles. 


be tempted and turned aside from 


a luckless young dog, when on an old and dry track 
of a fox, happened to stumble over a rabbit, woe to 
him if he left the old track for the rabbit before 
his eyes! Ina twinkling, a ball from the hunter's 
rifle would lay him low! Never be diverted from 
your main object, and the track of it, by any new 
thing which springs up, of minor importance. 
Finally, persevere in what you undertake. Do not 
have your pathway through life strewn with the 
wrecks of half-accomplished plans. Have their exe- 
cution rounded out and complete. One thing finished 
is more creditable to you than a hundred begun and 
dropped. Brief as life is, it is still long enough 
for those who work wisely and determinedly, and 
who will allow nothing to distract them from their 
chief works, to accomplish much. And the achieve- 
ment of every good undertaking has substantial 
ene for its reward. Whatever you undertake, 
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LIFE’S SHADOWS. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Tessa Houm was alone in her chamber at Heath- 
stead, engaged in packing her trunk preparatory to 
departure, when.a knock was heard at her door, and 
a housemaid entered, bearing a card, which she de- 
posited on a table near the deposed young gover- 
ness, with the remark : 

“The gentleman is waiting in the reception-room, 
miss, and desires to see you immediately.” 

She retreated as abruptly as she had entered. 
Tessa’s first thought, with a quick, bright blush, 
was of her gallant young defender, Sir Victor Ches- 
wick. She hastened to take up the card, only to 
read upon its polished surface, written in a fine 
flourishing hand, the name : 

“Captain Holm, late H. M. A.” 

Tessa repeated the name aloud, in a voice of utter 
amazement. In the course of her short life and 
limited experience she had never encountered a 
person with her family name, and had grown to 
think that name unusual. That a gentleman named 
Holm should have called at Heathstead, and to see 
her especially, struck her as a proceeding at once 
singular and momentous. 

**Can he be a relative of mine ?”’ she said, aloud, 
trembling and turning pale. ‘‘ Perhaps he is my 
uncle ? Or—or he may be my father ?” 

She sat down upon the nearest chair in & sudden 
strengthlessness, her heart throbbing violently, and 
a strange darkness covering her sight. 

For some minutes she remained as motionless as 
a statue, but at last she stirred herself and arose. 
She went to the mirror and gave a few touches to 
her hair and dress with the instinct to make her- 
self look as well as possible, then quitted her room 
and slowly descended the stairs to the reception- 
room. 

“TI feel as if a crisis in my life had arrived,”’ she 
thought, pausing with her hand upon the door-knob of 
the room in which Captain Holm was impatiently 
awaiting her, and, singularly enough, employing the 
same phrase in regard to herself that her father 
had used a little earlier. “This stranger is some- 
thing to me—but what is he?” 

Her heart beat almost to suffocation. A strange 
lump arose in her throat, and again her sight was 
momentarily darkened. As soon as her vision 
cleared, and her nervous trembling had somewhat 
subsided, she opened the door and entered the re- 
ception-room. 

Captain Holm was standing at a farther window, 
looking out upon the brown, wintry lawn, but 
turned abruptly as she closed the door and came 
towards her with an air of subdued excitement. 

He paused some five feet distant from her, and 
father and daughter met each other’s gaze. 

They had not met since the fateful night when 
Captain Holm had stolen his innocent child from 
her mother’s keeping, and consigned her to the care 
of an ignorant and brutal woman. 

Fourteen years lay like a great gulf between that 
far-off summer-like evening and this cheerless 
January day, and the litile wronged child had 
ripened into girlhood, and had come into her full 
dowry of glorious and perfect beauty, but as her 
pure, uplifted eyes, so full of gray shadows and 
fleeting lights, met the eyes of Digby Holm he 





and practicable. let nothing stand in’ the 


way of 


their accomplishment. Do not be dismayed by phy- 
Let neither heat nor cold, snow 
nor rain, nor sleet, mountains nor ravines, deter you 
in your straightforward march to the end you have 
in view. Nor, on the other hand, should you ever 
our object of 
pursuit by the soft and illusive appeals of Pleasure. 
Heed not the voice of the charmer, charm she never 
so wisely; An old fox-hunter used to train his young 
hounds with great care, and he would never retain 
one in his pack which could be diverted by anything 
from a fox track on which he had once started. If 


Those pure eyes had shone with piteous pleading 
up to him from atiny baby face, and they had 
haunted now and then the years of his wanderings 
in America. 

The years had not changed them beyond his re- 
membrance, but the bright, tender, spirited face, 
with its frame of massy golden hair, struck him as 
a beautiful picture he had never seen before. 

As Tessa met his strangely intent regard a sin- 
gular agitation, far more excessive than had con- 
vulsed her at her sight of him upon the previous 
day, possessed her. 

It was as if a dark shadow had suddenly fallen 
across her path—as if a sudden darkness had enve- 
loped her. Some subtle instinct struggling faintly 
in her soul tried to warn her that the man, what- 
ever his relationship to her, was her enemy. She 
was afraid of him, yet fascinated by him. 

The remnant of former personal beauty, as we have 
said, still clung to him. He looked like some grand 
gentleman who had led a life of dissipation, and had 
fallen into a mild decay, but there was a degree of 
courtliness in his bearing that went far to redeem 
his bloated face, flabby cheeks, and shifting, cold, 
and glassy eyes. 

“You are Tessa Holm?” inquired the captain, 
aan a silence that was becoming painful to the 
girl. 

Tessa bowed assent with a charming grace that 
commended itself to her cold but beauty-loving 
father. 
“I have been searching for a young girl named 
Tessa Holm for some weeks,” said Holm. ‘ Permit 
me to call your attention to a little advertisement I 
inserted in the second column of the Zimes last 
month.” 
He drew out his large note-book, and produced 
from it a long slip of printed paper, being the 
* second column of the 7'imes”’ entire, with his ad- 
vertisement for Tessa included among the “ Per- 
sonals.” His notice was indicated by a pencil mark, 
and he handed it to the young girl, who read it 
silently. 
‘You see,” said the captain, “that under date of 
a month since, more or less, I advertized for infor- 
mation of one Tessa Holm, who had been taken 
from a way-side inn in Devonshire, when a little 
child, by a wandering clerk, whose name and ad- 
dress were utterly unknown. I have searched all 
England for some clue to that lost child, but have 
failed to obtain it until accident this morning 
placed the clue in my hands. It may be proper for 
me to say that [have been absent from England for 
some fourteen years, and that I returned to my na- 
tive land only the last month. ‘There appears to me 
no doubt that you are the girlfor whom | have been 
searching, but, to make the matter certain beyond 
all doubt, I desire to ask you a few questions. Will 
you tell me by whom you were brought up and edu- 
cated ?” 
“ Certainly, sir,” said Tossa, answering with pale 
lips. “Iam y to answer any questions con- 
cerning myself that may tend to throw light upon 
a subject that has been utterly dark to me. I refer 
to my birth and parentage. I was adopted out of 
charity by a poor London clerk, who devoted half 
his yearly salary to my support and education, and 
deprived himself of many neceseary comforts that I 
might be benefited. His name is Reuben Dennis, 
and he now lives at Kentish Town.” 
“ At what age were you when he adopted you ?” 
“T was eight years old.” 
‘“ He was on a holiday tramp through the country, 
and found you at an humble Devon way-side innon 
the high-road between Plymouth and Exeter ?” 
Tessa assented. 
“The name of this inn was the ‘Pig and 
Thistle’? It was the resort of labourers and their 
like ?” 
“ Yes,” said Tessa. 
“Tt was kept by an old woman named Mrs. 
Kiggs?” 
‘Lessa bowed her head. 
** Youare the child of whom I have been in search,” 
cried Captain Holm, restoring his note-book and 
advertisement to his pocket, and fixing a glance of 
well-assumed melancholy upon the excited face of 
the young girl. ‘Some fourteen years ago a great 
trouble came upon me. I found myself nearly penni- 
less, without a friend in the world, and with a little 
helpless child on my hands. Unhappy family dif- 
ferences had closed to me the door of my paternal 
home. 
“The child was too young to be placed at board- 
ing-school, and as I had a commission in a marching 
regiment, and my pay was all the money I had in the 
world, I was forced to go out to Canada at short 
notice. In my dilemma what was I to do with the 
child? Clearly I could not take her withme. In 
my great strait I remembered a former servant in 
my father’s family who had humoured my boyish 
ranks, and she had gone down into Devonshire to 
ine alone in her declining years. That former ser- 
vant was Mrs. Kiggs. I placed the child in her 





knew her as his child beyoud a shadow of a doubt. 


care, and gave her a liberal sum for the child’s sup- 
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port, then, believing the child in good hands, went 
away content.” 

“T was thatchild ?’ murmured Tessa. 

“You were that child, Tessa. I went to Canada 
and regularly remitted sums for yoursupport. One 
year, owing to illness and financial difficulties, I 
neglected to send the old woman’s annual stipend, 
and it seems that she, being miserly and heartless, 
conceived the idea of getting rid of you under the im- 
pression that I was dead. ‘The next year, however, 
I remitted as usual, with arrears, and continued 
so to remit until this year, when I returned to Eng- 
land. 

“The allowance I made you was, for my means, 
munificent. ‘The old woman was simply your nurse 


during your childhood. I stipulated,’’ continued 
the hypocrite, ‘* that you were to be treated with a 
special care and tenderness ; that you were to be 


sent to a boarding-school at an early age—which 
school I mentioned; that you were to have every 
advantage of masters arid governesses, and were to 
be educated as a lady. 

“ Mrs. Kiggs wrote me regularly every year, until 
this year, high-flown descriptions of your rapid 
progress and lady-like demeanour. I returned with 
asoul yearning to embrace you, and arrived at Mrs. 
Kiggs’s inn at a late hour on a stormy night of last 
month, to find that I had been imposed upon and 
cheated, and that the child I had entrusted to her 
care,in default of any friend of my own rank in life, 
had disappeared years before. 

“The old woman had practised a deliberate cheat 
upon me, and 1 had believed her. Imagine the 
agony I have endured since my return to my native 
land, not knowing whether you were living or dead, 
whether you were in England or Australia, and, if 

ou were living, whether it would not have been 
etter if you had died.” 

“ You never heard of me in all those years of your 
absence save through the letters of Mrs. Kiggs ?”’ 

Never. I had no friends in England, and I be- 
came what is termed a soldier of fortune. I spent 
years in the Far West of America; I found employ- 
ment upon the great artery of the States, the Mis- 
sissippi river; I served in the American civil war ; 
and strove to win forgetfulness of a sorrowful past 
under the starry skies and in the clear, dry air of the 
Western Continent. But forgetfulness would not 
be won. [ went away a heart-broken man; I have 
returned world-weary, friendless, and care-worn. 
But my heart is not dead yet, and I hope, now that 
I have found you, that the peaceful Indian summer 
of a life that has been all storm and darkness has 
come to me at last.” 

He spoke with an affected pathos that impressed 
the unpractised ears of Tessa as genuine and ter- 
ribly sad. 

He omitted, in his description of his life in Ame- 
rica, to state that he had been a professional gambler 
and cheat upon “‘the great artery of the States ;” 
that he had been the proprietor of a gambling- 
house in Denver, and, at an earlier period, of a 
similar house in New Orleans; and that other por- 
tions of his career were equally low and disrepu- 
table. 

“1 am to conclude then, from your early guardian- 
ship of me,” said Tessa, speaking in a low, faint 
voice, and with a visible effort, “‘ that you and I, sir, 
are of the same blood as well as name. You have 
not yet told me of the relationship we bear to each 
other. Are—are you my uncle?” 

** Does Nature not speak to you more plainly than 
that?” asked Captain Holm, with a melancholy 
smile. “Is there not some instinct within you, 
Tessa, thaé tells you that it is to me you owe your 
being? Look at me yet more keenly. Child, lam 
your father !” 

He opened his arms to her after a melodramatic 
fashion, and Tessa, confused, bewildered and cruelly 
agitated, involuntarily sprang forward and pillowed 
= golden head upon his treacherous, scheming 

reast. 

That breast rose and fell beneath her face as if 
the captain were no less agitated and soul-con- 
vulsed, but the face that looked down upon her little 
head was full of evil exultation. A Satanic smile 
curled the villain’s mouth, and his waxed moustache 
bristled like the whiskers of a tiger, and his eyes 
gleamed and glowed. 

But presently, as if some instinct warned her of 
his badness, Tessa struggied for her freedom and 
released herself from his embrace, and the mask of 
hypocrisy came back to the face of Captain Holm, 
and a subdued joy, as Tessa thought it, shone in 
his light eyes. 

“* You have not called me father yet,” said Holm, 
gently. “Itis long since your lips syllabled that 
name,” and he sighed. 

Tessa had never, save in her thoughts, spoken 
that name which is so sacred, and should be the 
visible sign of a tie purer and sweeter than most 
relationships. Her mother had never taught her to 
call the renegade, absconding father by any name; 
had, indeed, never taught the little child that such a 

being had existed as her father. But.in the past 


few years Tessa had formed in her own mind some 
conception of what her parents might have been ; 
and her ideal father was so noble and grand and 
good that she hesitated to call by his name this 
stranger. 

“I shall learn to speak the name in time, I pre- 
sume,” said Tessa, “ but it is new to my lips. I have 
thought sometimes that I had perhaps a father living. 
Uncle Reuben told me all my history, and I have the 
clothes I wore when I was placed in the care of Mrs. 
Kiggs. This discovery is so strange that I cannot 
realize that you are really my father!” 

“Perhaps you are not quite convinced,” said 
Holm, smiling. ‘“ My daughter has a peculiar mark 
upon her wrist, produced by a cut from a knife. 
‘The physician said, in answer to my anxious inqui- 
ries, that the sear would remain with life. That 
sear would be sufficient to identify youif a lawsuit 
and a vast property were involved.” 

Tessa pushed back one of her sleeves and cuffs, 
and displayed a narrow, irregular scar, like a jagged, 
raised white line, upon the whiteness of her blue- 
veined wrist. Holm’s eyes sparkled. 

“That settles her identity with the Redruths,” 
he thought. “There is the very mark Ignatia de- 
scribed !” 

He lifted the wrist gently, examining the scar, 
then as gently dropped it. 

“If you desire farther proofs,” he said, “I will 
show you some of the letters of Mrs. Kiggs. Be 
good enough to look at these.” 

He again drew out his note-book, and produced 
from its pockets several letters, which he handed 
Tessa. She looked them over. They were addressed 
to Captain Holm, and bore the signature of Mrs. 
Kiggs, with the dates of different years. They 
were all’to the effect that Tessa was well and 
healthy, and that Mrs. Kiggs had adopted towards 
her the treatment the captain had prescribed for 
her, and announced that the captain on his return 
would find his daughter “ all that he desired.” 

“IT do not need ali these proofs,” said Tessa, re- 
turning the letters. “ Your very declaration, sir, 
is proof sufficient ; for what object could you have 
in claiming to be the father of a poor girl if you 
were really not her father? I am convinced. 
Something in my own heart tells me that you are 
my father,” aud she smiled; but her smile was 
more sad than joyous. “But tell me, sir,’”’ and she 
looked at him pleadingly, ‘is my mother dead?” 

“She is dead!’’ said Captain Holm, his voice 
growing hard and harsh, in spite of his efforts to 
control it. ‘‘Her very name is painful to me, 
Tessa, and I do not like to hear it from your lips. 
It is enough for you to know that she is dead!” 

Tessa’s face became paler, and her eyes dilated 
and darkened almost to blackness. 

“She—she was not unworthy ?” she whispered. 

Captain Holm nodded assent, and a slow, cruel 
smile gathered under his moustache. 

“TI cannot believe it!” the girl cried, wildly. 
‘* Take back those words, sir. I know that she was 
good. I have dreamed of her sleeping and waking 
—I know that the sweet and lovely face that has 
brightenéd my life is a memory and not a vain 
dream, and that it was the face of my mother. My 
mother! My mother! She was not bad. Say that 
she was not, sir!” 

Captain Holm shook his head. He seemed to 
find in the girl’s passionate anguish a certain satis- 
faction and delight, as if he were being revenged 
upon Ignatia in thus teaching her daughter to scorn 
her very name. 

“We will not talk of your mother now, Tessa,” 
he said. ‘1 do not wish a painful thought to creep 
into our first interview with each other. We will 
bury her faults with her. Whatever she was, 
whatever she made me suffer, to what recklessness 
she drove me, her husband, through her wicked- 
ness, we will not now discuss. Some dayI will 
tell you as much of the sad story as is fit for your 
pureears. But now to talk of ourselves. You are 
aware that, by the laws of England, the father is 
the guardian of his unmarried and minor daughter?” 

“*I suppose so,” faltered Tessa. 

“Of course I shall assume charge of you imme- 
diately. My daughter’s place is with me. I shall 
suffer her to be no woman’s drudge and hireling. 
You will go to Mrs. Gwynne and tender your re- 
signation of your post.” 

‘“*She has already discharged me,” said Tessa, 
her pure face crimsoning. “I was packing my 
trunk when you came, sir.” 

“Ah, indeed! Why did she discharge you ?” 

** Because — because her cousin chose to insult 
me this morning,” stammered Tessa, ‘and Mrs. 
Gwynne conceived the idea that I must have en- 
couraged his advances.”’ 

“This Mrs. Gwynne is a vulgar, coarse, purse- 
proud woman,” said Captain Holm. ‘“ You can get 
your hat quietly, Tessa, and we will leave her house.” 

Tessa glanced from the window. 

“IT see no carriage,” she said. 

“No, I came on foot. Iam visiting in the neigh- 





bourhood, ‘essa, and my host, who told me your 





name, and thus gave me the clue to your whereabouts, 
has invited you also to become his guest. I desire 
to see the clerk who so nobly befriended you, andj 
shall go up to London in the course of a few days, 
but I should like jto become well acquainted with 
you before we leave this pleasant heath country, 
You will have your first taste of real country life 
at the Grange——” 

“ At the Grange ?” 

“Yes. Iam staying with Squire Todhetly, and 
you will share his hospitalities with me.’’ 

“But, sir,” cried Tessa, “I cannot go to that 
man’s house. It was he who so wantonly insulted 
me this morning!” and her eyes flashed and her 
cheeks burned at the remembrance. “ He tried to 
kiss me, and might have succeeded, since he resorted 
to brute strength to overcome my indignant resist- 
ance, but that a stranger came up and interposed, 
compelling him to apologize. It is on his account 
that I was about to be driven out of this house; 
You will not take me there ?” 

“TI don’t see why not,” said Captain Holm; 
“ Todhetly is a man of the world, and his social 
position gives him certain privileges, so to speak, 
He supposed you were low born, for he told me so, 
Your pretty face bewitched him. When he found 
that you were my daughter he commissioned me to 
make his apologies. He’s greatly cut up about the 
affair, but I ventured to promise that you would for. 
givehim. A woman can afford to pardon a man’s 
infatuation for herself, even when it leads him into 
rudeness.” 

“But he is no gentleman,” said Tessa, firmly. 
“Why should he insult me if Tam poor any more 
than if lam rich? He should have had respect for 
woman, not for rank and money. I beg you not to 
take me to his house. I cannot be indebted to him 
for even a lodging. He is coarse and vile, and 
utterly repulsive to me!” 

“That is only a silly girl notion,” said Captain 
Holm, smiling, yet annoyed. ‘ Todhetly was an 
ensign in my regiment years ago. We have been 
intimate friends ever since we were boys together. 
His house, of all the houses in England, is alone 
open tome. He is the best friend I have in the 
world. You know nothing of men’s ways, having 
been brought up a nun. e insulted you, as you 
term it, in a moment of infatuation with your face, 
but he supposed when he offered to kiss you that 
you would not object to the salute. Your resist- 
ance he took for assumed coyness. He has apolo- 
gized like a gentleman, and I desire you to overlook 
his fault. Remember that he is my friend, and 
treat him assuch. As to visiting at his house, one 
would think that the first request your father ever 
made of you would meet with consideration at your 
hands.” 

Tessa was tempted to retort : 

“One would think that a father would resent an 
insult to his daughter, whoever offered it. His 
daughter should be dearer than his friend.”’ . 

a she wisely controlled her spirit, and said, in- 
stead : 

“ If you insist upon it, sir, I will go with you. It 
will be very hard for me to treat that man as 4 
gentleman, however, for he is a gentleman only in 
social rank.” 

Captain Holm’s cheeks flushed. 

“Tt shonld be enough for you that he is my 
friend,” he said, coldly. ‘I shall watch over you 
and protect you, and you have only to report any 
annoyance to me to find yourself properly vindicated 
and guarded. Todhetly is waiting for us in sus- 
pense. He will send over for your luggage later. Get 
your hat, and we will be off.” 

‘Tessa obeyed the injunction, retiring to her room. 
But, once safely in her chamber, she knelt by her 
bed and sobbed and prayed in a sort of terror of 
some impending evil. She did not distrust her 
newly found father, but a sort of dread hung over 
he which she could not analyze or drive away- 
After a little while she grew calmer, and rose 
bathed her eyes and put on her ont-door wrappings. 

“{ will write to Uncle Reuben to-day, and tell 
him all that has happenedto me since leaving home, 
she said to herself. “I'll write to Granny Kiggs 
by the same post. The mystery of my birth is 
cleared up at last, but Iam not so happy as I was 
before.” 

She sighed deeply, and retraced her steps to the 
reception-room. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Caprarn Hotm had counted the moments of 
Tessa’s absence with an increasing impatience, bat 
he summoned a smile to his bloated face as the 
young girl re-entered the room fully equipped we] 
her walk. He saw that she had been crying, 90 
suspected that the actual father had fallen a 
short of the probable ideal one in her estimation, bu 
he experienced no sense of disappointment 1 t 
thought. He was, in truth, as cold-blooded a0 
heartless as he was fond of proclaiming himself, #0 
had no especial desire to win her love, promising 
himself that he should not fail to exact what was 
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of more importance to him than her affection—her 
edience. 

oll ready, Tessa?” he said, pleasantly, not 
caring to unsheath his tiger’s claws at present. 
“You are looking almost ill. I shall see that you 
Jead an easy life at the Grange. Todhetly is anxious 
to do all in his power to counteract the effect of this 
morning’s affair, and would organize parties and 
palls in your honour, if you would allow him. But 
come, we shall be late to luncheon, I fear,” and he 
looked at his watch. 

He led the way towards the door, but before he 
could reach it it opened from without, and Mrs. 
Gwynne, in a tight-fitting purple silk gown, very 
stout, very red, and very coarse and vulgar, as 
ysual, swept into the room. 

“Jt heard that you were meeting gentlemen from 
the neighbourhood in my house, Miss Holm!” she 
exclaimed, in a high, disagreeable voice. ‘“ And 
you a perfect stranger in Dorsetshire, as you told 
me yourself! You are getting on rather too fast, 
miss. Do you suppose you can meet perfect stran- 
gers by appointment in my house?” 

She elevated to her red nose a gold-mounted eye- 
glass that swung by a chain from her neck, and 
stared at Captain Holm insolently and superci- 
liousl . 

The captain drew from his waistcoat a similarly 
mounted eye-glass, and daintily set it upon the 
bridge of his nasal promontory, and returned her 
glance with one of still greater insolence and cool- 


ness. 

“ Well, upon my word! ” ejaculated Mrs. Gwynne. 

“ Queer people, these Gwynnes, to allow their cook 
in the parlour!” drawled Holm. 

Mrs. Gwynne’s eyes sparkled with anger. She 
drew herself up until her stout figure had nearly 
burst its silken confines. Her fat face grew purple 
with rage and mortification. In that one moment 
all her insolence to Tessa was amply avenged. 

“Tam Mrs. Gwynne,” she said, in a thick, choked 
voice. 

“You? Impossible!” ejaculated Holm, incredu- 
lously, continuing to survey her coolly through his 
eye-glass, and feeling a spirit of antagonism to her 
so strong that he would have stopped at nothing in 
the way of her humiliation. ‘“ Mrs. Gwynne is a 
lady by birth, I believe. Be kind enough to inform 
your mistress, my good woman, that Miss Holm’s 
father—Captain Holm, late of Her Majesty’s army 
—has just succeeded in finding his daughter, after 
losing sight of her for years, and has removed her 
from Heathstead. Also request your mistress, my 
worthy creature, to have Miss Holm’s luggage sent 
to the Grange, where Miss Holm and her father will 
spend some weeks on a visit.’’ 

“At Todhetly’s ?” gasped Mrs. Gwynne. - 

“Exactly,” said Holm, with exasperating cool- 
ness. “Come, Tessa, my dear; we are detaining 
Todhetly’s luncheon.” 

He offered Tessa his arm with great politeness, 
and the young girl, blushing and half bewildered at 
the singular scene, took it in silence. 

Holm then, bestowing a last supercilious stare 
upon Mrs. Gwynne, withdrew with his daughter, and 
the house door clanged heavily behind them. 

“The—the impertinent scoundrel!” gasped Mrs. 
Gwynne, sinking upon a sofa and becoming fairly 
apoplectic in her rage. “He took me for a cook! 
They are stopping at the Grange! This Holm must 
be that wild Captain Holm that Todhetly told me 
80 often about, whose wife Tom said got a divorce 
from him and married a duke or somebody. I can 
gee the captain’s drift. He means to marry that 
bold minx to Todhetly, and live in ease for the 
remainder of his days. I’ll block that game. I’ll 
drive over and see Todhetly this very afternoon.” 

Thus vengefully solacing herself, Mrs. Gwynne 
plied her fan and calmed her outraged feelings. 

Meanwhile Captain Holm and Tessa crossed the 
bare and wintry lawn, and passed out into the road. 
Holm Was in fine spirits, and, dropping his eye-glass 
into his waistcoat pocket, engaged in a lively recital 
of some of his adventures in America, such as were 
fit for Tessa’s pure ears, and the girl was smiling 
long before they turned into the grounds belonging 
to the Grange. ‘ 

The smile on her face gave place to an anxious 
expression as, when they mounted the tall porch, 

ey were met at the door by Squire Todhetly, his 
red rotund face beaming with welcoming smiles, 
and his short thick hand thrust gut towards Tessa. 

You have forgiven that little affair of this 
morning, Miss Holm, I hope,” he said, in a tone of 
quiet respect, sufSciently regretful. “ Your presence 
at my house is a sign that you do not harbour re- 
sentment against me. I will take care that you 
find me worthy of your noble forgiveness and kind- 
hess. Perhaps you find it the easier to pardon my 
inexcusable folly and impertinence since I have 
een the means of restoring you and your father to 
each other. I congratulate you both on your hap- 
freee. Holm has mourned for you as one dead, 

8 Tessa. But how I am rambling on, forgetting 
my duties as host. Welcome to the Grange, Miss 





Holm. Yours is the fairest face that ever passed j 


under this portal, and I take your appearance here 
as an omen of good fortune.” 

He relinquished Tessa’s hand, of which he had 
coolly taken possession, and conducted his guests 
into the wide hall that traversed his house from 
front to rear, opening upon a porch at each end. 

The floor of this hall was paved with red and blue 
tiles, and the few settles and chairs along the wall 
were of ancient and uncouth pattern. Upon one 
side of the hall were the drawing-rooms; upon the 
other a sitting, dining, and breakfast room ; and in 
the wings were the library, smoking-room and kit- 
chen offices. 

Todhetly ushered Tessa into the drawing-room 
with the remark : 

“TI have only a bachelor establishment, as you 
see, Miss Holm. It is some years since a lady pre- 
sided at the Grange, and the house shows it. If I 
should ever marry,” he added, significantly, “I 
should furnish the house new throughout.” 

Tessa, not feeling specially interested in the burly 
squire’s intentions, made no reply. Todhetly’s 
apologies were amply justified by the condition of 
his drawing-room. ‘The furniture, originally uphol- 
stered in red plush, was worn threadbare, and was 
sufficiently dilapidated to be eligible for a furniture 
infirmary. The red curtains were faded and torn. 
Theroom was.red2emed from utter forlornaess only 
by a genial fire and an air of perfect neatness. 

They lingered in the drawing-room only long 
enough for Tessa to remove her wrappings, then 
went out to the breakfast-room, where luncheon 
was served. Tessa was silent and thoughtful 
during the meal, as might be expected after the 
great change in her life, and seized the opportunity, 
after the repast was over, of begging to be shown to 
her room. 

Todhetly summoned his housekeeper, an eldorly 
woman, who was servant as well as housekeeper, 
and introduced her as Mrs. Podd, and ordered her to 
show Miss Holm every attention during the young 
lady’s stay at the poser «8 Mrs. Podd, ke ing been 
well drilled in her part beforehand, and desiring to 
win the good-will of the supposed future mistress 
of the Grange, was all smiles and affability to 
Tessa as she conducted her upstairs to a 
chamber, which was fitted up as a@ lady’s private 
sitting-room. 

The bedroom opened from this room, and both 
apartments were neatly furnished, having been but 
little used since Rolie ney possession of the 
Grange. ‘There wasa in each room, a necessary 
precaution against dampness, and the same scrupu- 
lous neatness distinguished these rooms as those 
below. 

Tessa dismissed the housekeeper, who was dis- 
posed, with a little encouragement, to be garrulons, 
and sat down in an egy-chair before the fire. 
She felt still that vaguosense of dread that had op- 
pressed her before leaving Heathstead. She did not 
know whether to feel glad or sorry at the discovery 
of her father, and reproached herself for her hard- 
heartedness in feeling no impulse of affection 
towards him. 

‘*He has the manners and appearance of a gen- 
tleman,” she thought; “butI do not feel quite 
at ease with him. He looks to me like a man given 
to evil thoughts and evil deeds. I did not like his 
manner of speaking of my dead mother. I will not 
believe that she was bad. There can be no doubt 
that he is really my father. When I saw him yes- 
terday I felt that I had seen him before, or that he 
was in some strange way connected with me. He 
did not impress me as an utter stranger. My father! 
How strangely the words sound! He is my father, 
and I owe him my filial duty, if I cannot give him 
my love.” 

She arose presently, and searched a small writing- 
table between the windows for writing materials. 
Finding them, she wrote a letter to Reubea Dennis, 
informing him of her discovery of her father, and 
of her expectation toreturn to London soon.in Cap- 
tain Holm’s company. She added a full account of 
her experiences since leaving home, and many af- 
fectionate assurances that her father had by no 
means taken the place of her dear “ Uncle Reuben” 
in her heart. 

“Twill not write to Mrs. Kiggs,” she decided, 
after a little thought. ‘‘I um perfectly convinced 
that Captain Holm is my father, and her assurance 
to that effect would not make me more so.” 

Taking her letter in her hand, she descended to 
the drawing-room, where Holm and Todhetly sat in 
close conversation. She gave her letter to her host, 
requesting to have it posted; and he rang the bell 
and despatched a servant with it on the instant, ex- 
hibiting a zealous promptness to do her service. 

He then wheeled a chair for her to the most plea- 
sant window, and devoted himself to her entertain- 
ment. He brought for her inspection an old portfolio 
of drawings, which he found in a cabinet where they 
had iain for years, and said: 

“*T had, years ago, a very fine talent for drawing, 
Miss Holm, and I do believe, if my father had not 
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had such a horrer of the very idea, I should have been 
an artist. He prt me into the army in order to rid 
me of my foolish love of art as he termed it, and he 


succeeded in his attempt. I have never put pencil 
to paper since those days of our sojourn in Lincoln- 
shire—you remember, Holm ?”’ 

“Yes, I remember,” said Captain Holm, a shadow 
crossing his face. 

Tessa turned over the drawings. which were very 
creditable, She had a fine talent for painting, and 
looked at these sketches with a keen interest and 
pleasure. 

**T should like to copy some of these sketches in 
oil, or water-colours,” she said, continuing to exa- 
mine them. “That is a spirited sketch of a wind- 
mill. That must have been drawn in the north 
country.” 

The next picture that interested her was a pic- 
turesque old stone honse, with peaked gables and 
steep roof, and an odd httlebelfry. Her eyes fairly 
devoured thi 

“ What is this, Mr. Todhetly ?” she asked. 

“Tt is—it’s Redruth Moor. Dang it!” cried Squire 
Todhetly, the last two words, be it understood, being 
an aside, and an anathema upon his own stupidity 
in replying so = orem Tessa’s question. ‘‘ It’s 
—it’s a faney sketch, Miss Holm!” 

“Ts it?” said Tessa, studying it. “It has a 
charmingly realistic look. That a fancy sketch! 
You have a fine imagination, Squire Todhetly. You 
wronged yourself in not clinging to art. I should 
like to copy that picture.” 

‘“*T oan find you a dozen better ones,” said Tod- 
hetly, hastily, rather intimidated by ® portentous 
frown on Holm’s face, “That sketch is really not 
worth your notice. Look at this.” 

He slipped into her hands another picture, and 
strode towards the fire, crum sam hy unlucky 
picture of Redruth Moor in his = and flinging 
iton the coals. 

“ What did you bring out that dead rubbish for °”’ 
whispered Captain lm, fiercely and angrily. 
“You were always making pictures in those old 
days, Todhetly. Have you got any more in the 

ortfolio that bring up my past? Burn the whole 

ot. Get the ‘olio away from her, if possible. 
You have got a host of portrait sketches among the 
rest, and a.dozen or more of Ignatia. What you 
want to such rubbish for I can’t guess. Gct 
them 
T ly, considerably abashed and crest-fallen, 
eo towards Teasa to obey the command of 
Ho! 

Too late! As he approached the girl she uttered 
a wild cry that rang through the room, and, seizing 
one picture from the rest, held it up, looking at it 
with wild, dilated eyes. 

Todhetly recognized the picture, with a sudden 
horror, as that of Ignatia Redruth. 

‘“‘It is the face of my dreams!” cried Tessa, in a 
rapture, her face transfigured with her joy. ‘The 
glorious, dark, tender face; the sweet dark eyes, so 
sad and lovely; the beautiful, proud, winning 
mouth. It is the girl face that has haunted my 
life! Thank Heaven, it is no dream, but a glorious 
reality! Oh, Squire Todhetly, was she—was she 
my mother ?” 

(To be continued.) 








A Roruscuitp Secret or Succuss.—There is 
great talk at brankfort of a centenary meeting of 
the Rothschilds, to be held on the site of the old 
house in the Jude Strass whence they took their 
origin, and which has only of late years been pulled 
down, at the death of the old grandmother, who 
could never be persuaded to remove into one of the 
magnificent mansions possessed by her sons, grand- 
sons, nephews, and nieces, in every other part of 
the city. So many causes have been given for the 
rise of the Rothschilds, all of which are known, 
that we give the newest as spoken by Baron James, 
shortly; before his death—‘‘ We never employ an 
unlucky man. ‘Has he ever had misfortunes?’ is 
the first question we ask of any one who proposes 
an employé to our house. We have always been 
fortunate, and avoid the contact of ill-luck.” 

One Pounp Norzs.—It is said 1/. notes are the 
latest fancy of Mr. Lowe; he will propose their adop- 
tion as anact of economy in the working of the Mint, 
for he thinks our present gold currency a great deal 
too costly and cumbrous for the ordinary work of 
the day. Part of this cost at present falls on the 
public ; and the Bank of England annually levies 
a tax of 1,200/. or 1,590/. upon its customers by 
breaking up all the light sovereigns that are pre- 
sented at its counters, and, apart from this, the cost 
of keeping up the gold currency amounts toa heavy 
tax upon the State. Mr. Lowe’s idea is that gold 
should be kept principally as a standard in the 
cellars of the Bank of England to regulate the 
issue of bank notes, and that by using 1/. bank 
notes where we now use sovereigns we may with- 
draw 4,000,0001. or 5,000,0001. of gold from circula- 
tion at once. 
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[THE INTRODUCTION.] 


MY MASQUERADE. 





I was correcting Dot Hepworth’s composition for 
the third and last time. She was to read it at the 
examination next day. I wished I could feel a little 
more pride in her and her work—a little more recon- 
ciled to think that I was merely “teacher ” among 
thirty or forty boys and girls—a little more resigned 
to live without the flatteries and affectations I longed 


- or. I had beauty, talent, good-breeding, but it all 


went for naught, because I had not a little money. 

Mother wanted meto marry John Romeyn, a coun- 
try shopkeeper. He was good, she said, high-prin- 
cipled, clever—would make money some day and in- 
dulge me. As for the quality of his affection, mother 
was old-fashioned enough to appreciate that too. It 
was a safe match, she said. 

One time, when I was very, very young—I was nine- 
teen the day that I corrected Dot Hepworth’s com- 
position—I fancied that I liked John, and I enjoyed 
his company, and was rather proud of the little gold 
ear-drops and the pearl ring which he gave me. But 
that time had gone by. I had not cared for John 
since Marguerite Ashleigh came to live at Thorn- 
bush and iuspired me with different tastes from what 
John could gratify. 

It was Marguerite’s shadow which fell across the 
door-sill of the schoolroom just as I had pruned the 
last unnecessary metaphor from Dot’s theme. She 
had paused to see if I was still within, then advanced, 
in her cool, stylish costume of white, sweeping her 
train carelessly over the bare floor. 





“T have finished, I believe. I will stop at Dot’s 
and leave her composition for her to copy, Then I 
am at your disposal.” 

* You are going to make quite an affair of your 
examination, aren’t you ?”’ 

“Oh, yes; the children are to dress the room with 
evergreens and roses, and after the exercises we are 
to have a pic-nic up in the Glen.” 

“T think I will invite myself to accompany you. 
But what I have come for is to extend an invitation 
to you to spend the day after to-morrow with me, 
and meet the Silvas,” 

* Are they in town 

“They are coming that day, on their way to their 
country place ten or twelve miles from here, you 
know.” 

I did know, of course. Every one in that region 
knew the Silvas; knew of their limitless wealth and 
lavish taste, and of the luxurious mansion they had 
built near Silva Glen, as the grim ravine, with its 
cascades and torrents, precipitous cliffs and gloomy 
caverns, was called. 

“T don’t know why you should invite me to meet 
the Silvas, Marguerite. They are not accustomed to 
people in my position.” 

“Pooh! They will be infatuated with your face, 
and never give your position a thought. I want 
them te invite you while we are off to the seaside. 
It will be dull here at Thornbush, and, besides, I 
couldn’t leave you unguarded with John Romeyn. 
I will send youa bushel of roses for the, school- 
room,” said Marguerite, ‘and, in return, I want a 


?” 


“My poor little child, are you still at work here? | sandwich with you at the pic-nic.” 


What a martyr! But to-morrow is the last day, is it 
not ?” 


| 


| 


How pleasant to do such large, obliging things. 
Marguerite’s life went in doing them. But they cost 


“Yes, for the present. The eventual ‘last day’ | her nothing. 


will be the day of my death, I suppose.” 


Marguerite came down to the examination next 


“Oh, no, my dear, it will be the day of your | day, with several guests in her train, seeming to fill 
marriage. But go on and finish, Then I have some- | the homely schoolroom with their gay elegance, and 


thing to say to you.” 





rather discomposing the children with their display. 





—— 
I felt light-hearted when it was over. I wantej 
the excursion as much as any of them. It was, 
delicious perfumed day in June, a veil of pearly mig 
across the blue sky to modulate the heat, the so, 
of a thousand flowers in the air; the eternal hilly 
“in verdure clad.” 

We had large waggons with banners and festoon, 
and canvas rovfiug. The last was John Romeyy, 
work, : 

“The covers can be rolled up when you coms 
home,” he said, “ but you will need their protectig, 
going.” 

“ Aren’t you going too, John ?” 

I felt impelled to ask the question. 

“It is just as you say, Hetty,” aud he looked wis. 
fully into my eyes with his—such tender, sober brow, 
eyes John Romeyn had. 

“John,” I answered, “ you know you mustn't gom 





my account alone. Go for us all; that will maks 
me happy.” : 

Bat he did not go. 

We had our pic-nic dinner as the first act in the 
drama. Culinary art was high in Thornbush, and 
the school pic-nic developed it at its best. here 
were roasted fowls and boiled hams, snowy bread, 
and rolls of butter with the very perfume of pastur 
blossoms ; cakes in endless variety ; quivering jellies, 
tarts and pies arranged indiscriminately on damask 
cloths spread upon improvized tables. 

A fallen oak served as side-board, whence a con- 
mittee dispensed coffee, tea, fresh milk, lemonade, ete, 
When I found myself at the head of this bounteons 
board crowned with oak leaves, and solicited to taste 
of everything, I considered that every career has its 
compensations. 

Marguerite and her party were forced to retum 
soon after the lunch, and I began by-and-bye to 
find the long June afternoon a little wearisome. The 
children were all at play, and I wandered off aim- 
lessly by myself up the ravine. It was cool with- 
out chilliness within it. A vast, impressive awe pre 
vailed amid the precincts of its grim solitude, 
The blue sky seemed too far off for hope to reach 
it; the black, foaming waters too far below for de- 
spairto seek them. I walked along the rocky ledge, 
on and on farther than I thought. I had never be- 
fore been up the Glen alone. I was surprised at 
the awful charm of its solitude. A bird sang loudly 
and shrilly in the spire of a pine tree far overtiead ; a 
thousand flowers, rare and curious, grew in clefts of 
the black rocks and draped them with abundant 
beauty. 

It was a good time, I thought, to collect mosses 
for my rustics, and I proceeded to do so, filling my 
hat with trophies. ‘lhe rarest, fairest things are 
always the most inaccessible. My mosses were no 
exception. The most beautiful were high and low, 
and almost beyond my reach. But I was lithe and 
steady, and persevered. I had gathered more already 
than I could use, but Marguerite would like these 
rare sorts, too, and I still kept on. 

A lovely tuft was bedded against the side of the 
cliff. I will get that and no more, I said, and | 
stooped to reach it. I felt my foothold unsteady 
from the first, but the moss was already withiu my 
grasp when I found the rock upon which I kuelt 
giving way. The moss dropped. I cautiously at- 
tempted to recover myself, It was too late. 

Then came the horrible sense of helplessness, the 
giddy fall, a glimpse of rushing torrents far below 
me, of calm blue sky above, and the certainty of an 
awful death. I caught desperately at a ledge of 
rock. I sustained my feet within a crevice. u 

The position was painful, but, oh, how sweet life 
seemed. I called then for help wildly. The bird 
that was singing stopped his song, the waters 
rushed along, the echoes mocked me. The minutes 
were eternities. ~ 

I know not how long I sustained my position, 
but I felt my strength exhausted, a ringing in my 
ears, a sense of blindness, My grasp relaxed. I was 
slipping down and down, still clutching at any pro- 
jection with the last convulsive instinct of self-pre- 
servation, till a merciful unconsciousness blunted 
the sense of my impending fate. 

* * . * 

I came back to life in our little sitting-room, up 
the chintz-covered couch. Mother sat by me; the 
lamp was burning. The daylight was fading out of 
doors, I had been for five hours insensibje, and the 
doctor had made no effort to restore consciousness t0 
my mind. 

“She must have rest,” he said, “after such ® 
shock.” ’ it 

1 kept my eyes closed till I could think all about it. 

“ How was I saved ?” I asked then. “n 

Mother told me quietly what she could about it. 


traveller exploring the ravine was attracted by od 
cries, and by great skill and presence of mind = 
ceeded in rescuing me, and getting me to the mou 
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“ Who was he?” 

No one kuew. He lingered till the doctor came, 
and had not been seen since. 
~ [was bruised and stained, my clothes torn, my hat 
lost, but no worse. I thought these calamities were 
pretty hard to bear. Marguerite came down before 
‘edtime with consolation. I must not lose my visit 
to the Silvas in spite of my mishap. She would 
come down with the carriage for me in the morning, 
and I should play invalid and heroine all day. 

Her promise was carried out, but in spite of my 
anticipations the day was a failure. ; I felt languid 
and sore. Mrs. Silva proved utterly trivial, and Mar- 
guerite was preoccupied with packing for departure 

t day. 
mn It will teke me all vacation to get well,” I said, 
disconsolately, to Doctor Robb, as he came in with a 
bottle of liniment after my return home. 

“Ingrate! You willhave forgotten the existence 
of the Glen in a week.” 

But I did not, for, some way, it seemed very dull 
after Marguerite had gone. What would I not have 
given to have taken her place in her summer tour ? I 
was thinking these envious thoughts, thinking how 
little use it was to have lustrous hair, and proud violet 
eyes, and to be buried alive there in Thornbush, 
when John Romeyn opened the gate and held outa 
letter. 

“T hope it is not a proposal for a summer school, 
or anything of that sort, Hetty,” he said. “I want 
to have you at home with us for a few weeks.” 

“It doesn’t bear that appearance,” I answered, 
glancing at the missive, square-shaped, cream-tinted, 
with crest and seal. “ Will you come in, John?” 

“Not now, you have your letter to read.” 

I tore it open impatiently when I got back to the 
house, and read: 

“My Dear Youne FRiIenp,—We are quite set- 
tled now at Silva Glen, and I find the place in need 
of naught but pretty faces. I hope you will not re- 
fuse me the setting of yours for a few weeks. Ou 
Thursday week I shall drive down to Brenton sta- 
tion in expectation of finding you in the three- 
o'clock train. Pray do not disappoint 

“ Yours, most cordially, 
“ Lypia Sritva.” 

I read these lines again: I looked from the inside 
to the outside of the letter, and feit as though the 
heavens had fallen and I had caught my larks. 

Mother came in just then. 

“What do you suppose has happened?” I asked, 
breathlessly. 

“Something very pleasant, Hetty, I should judge 
from your face.” 

“You could never guess. It is an invitation to 
visit Mrs. Silva—to stay several weeks.” 7 

“Well, dear,” answered mother, “time was that 
Mrs. Silva would have felt an invitation from me as 
great a compliment as you find hers to you.” 

Mother’s quiet tones brought my composure back. 
Another thought, too, calmed my exultation. 

“But how canI go, mother? Ihave nothing to 
wear.’ 

Mother had picked her sewing up. She stitched on, 
but [knew she was thinking out an answer to my 
question, remembering that my only new dresses 
were a brown linen and a black barége. 

Mother was a wonderful manager ; her calculations 
always resulted in a surprise. Iforebore to disturb 
her, and it went through my mind that there was 
some crowning astonishment to come out of her self- 
communion ; a confession possibly of some secret 
hoard which would buy trimmings and trains and 
what not. I began to fancy myself for once well 
pons with lengthy skirts, good slippers, and fine 
gloves, 

Mother spoke finally. There was a heavy line about 
her mouth, a shadow in her tender eyes. 

“Do you really want to go, Hetty?’ she asked, 
and that was all. 

“Of course 1 do, mother. Doesn’t every girl want 
to see something besides home ?” 

“Generally they are no happier for going. You 
are poor, dear—that will mortify you. You are pretty 
~that will only disappoint you.” 

I felt the tears begin to come. 

“But,” continued mother, “ how useless for me to 
tantalize you with my experience—to weigh your 
heart down with the forebodings of my age. You 
must learn these things for yourself, Hetty. Go to 

ilva Glen, dear, only bring me back the pure heart 
and white conscience you take away.” 

Thad risen and stood before the glass that hung 
above the mantel. I knew it was a pretty picture 
aaa, but I saw only the cheap, unfashionable gar- 
af I only had anything to wear!” I said. 

“ lf you Were better dressed than you can be it 
ould convey a false impression, Hetty, and you 
Would never be happier for the deceit.” 


din’s wonderful lamp burns but dimly these days. We 
made a diminutive bill at the shop, to be met by next 
September's salary, and skilful fingers did the rest. 
The worst of it was that my outfit looked so much 
better as we surveyed it in our little sitting-room 
than it would in the parlours of Silva Glen. 

I had despatched a note to Mrs. Silva, thanking her 
for her invitation and accepting it for a week. 

“Don't stay longer than that, dear,” mother said; 
“ your white suit will be soiled and your one pair of 
gloves defaced by that time, and it will be best to 
come home.” 

So on the appointed day, and thus advised, I took 
my seat for my short ride in the train. 

Mrs. Silva was waiting, in accordance with her 
promise, at the station. Her greeting was graciously 
critical as she conducted me to the carriage. 

We had a ride of two or three miles, and just before 
its termination I observed with dismay that the trunk 
upon the box was not mine, Some mistake had been 
made either by the coachman in selecting my bag- 
gage or by the guard in getting it ont of the train. 
I had not the resolution to speak of it, as it would 
necessitate our retracing our steps, for Mrs. Silva was 
complaining of the heat and the dust, of her headand 
the horses, though for my part I found it all delight- 
ful, having never been driven so luxuriously before. 
While I was deciding what to do we entered the 
grounds, 

“You will find a few guests,” said Mrs. Silva; 
“they are all prepared for a sort of new Una in you, 
Miss Glover. Some of the gentlemen here you will 
find agreeable. I hope Vance Ashton will take to 
you, for he is so difficult to entertain unless he finds 
a congenial spirit. Perhaps I ought to warn you that 
he is greatly courted and very insincere, but such an 
admirer of character and style—prefers them to beauty 
even.” 

I thought with dismay of my probable impression 
upon Mr, Vance Ashton.in my linen suit unredeemed 
by plaiting or quilling. It was rather hard of fate to 
deny me the pretty white lawn in which I expected to 
produce my first impression at Silva Glen. 

After a few introductions to the ladies upon the 
verandah, Mrs. Silva directed a servant to show me 
to my room, that I might dress for dinner. The girl 
was better dressed than I, and she showed me into a 
room more luxurious than I had ever imagined, with 
frescoed walls and rosewood furniture, marble bath, 
and a lining of mirrors. And within this room stood 
the trunk which had come from the station in place 
of mine. 

It had been unstrapped, and stood ready for me to 
turn the key. What a dilemma. What should I do? 
The easiest thing seemed to be torun away. Whom 
could I call upon to rectify the mistake? If the 
wrong trunk had been taken from the train, it was 
impossible to rectify it within several days. Mean- 
time my visit would be an entire failure. Possibly 
there would be no breach of delicacy in my using 
the contents of this trunk until the restoration of my 
own, provided I could doso. Provided! I walked 
about in real distress, vaguely examining the delicate 
engravings, the scent bottles, the embroidered drapery 
of the bed, till the first bell rang for dinner. I must 
decide then, at once, and I decided to try my key in 
the lock. It turned. I raised the cover of the trunk. 
It was packed most daintily; everything indicated 
that it belonged to a lady—to a young lady of taste 
and fashion, I took out the first dress I met, a blue 
Chambéry gauze, with a regal train and wide sleeves 
suited to round white arms like mine. I had scruples, 
strange as it may appear, about examining any 
farther than my necessities required, and I assumed 
this first-found dress, How well it suited my fair 
skin and lustrous hair. Strings of Roman pearis for 
neck and wrists lay as if waiting to accompany the 
dress, and I put them on. I was bewildered with my 
own beauty. 

Mrs. Silva looked approvingly as I entered the 
drawing-room, and nodded to me to approach, 
“Vance,” she said, tapping a gentleman upon the 
arm with her fan, “I wish to introduce you to Miss 
Glover, of Thornbush, the heroine of the ravine story 
I was telling you. This is Mr. Ashton,” she added 
tome. “He will take you in to dinner.” 

Mrs. Grundy has decided that there is more moral 
support in a well-made dress than in all the consola- 
tions of religion. Nothing but the moral support of 
my blue gauze sustained me tnrough the sceptical, 
critical look with which Vance Ashton took his place 
at my side. 

What frightened me still more was the circum- 
stance that it seemed to me I had seen the gentleman 
before, though that could only have been in some 
antenatal state of existence. 

‘* Your unfortunate experience will deter you from 
making farther explorations, I fear, Miss Glover,” was 
his opening remark, 

“Tam not sure that any experience which is not 





here was no secret hoard, Isoon found, and Alad- 


“You understand the pleasures of peril now ; is 
that what you mean ?” 

“Yes ; the sensation of extreme peril, and a sense 
of the kind of courage which the gentleman who 
saved my life must possess.” 

“Are you an admirer of mere physical courage, 
Miss Glover ?” 

“The courage of a human being can hardly be 
merely physical. A man endangering his life thinks 
of something more than his life alone, and risks 
it.” 

“Of course, and is entitled to some credit. But 
pe 8 purely moral courage is infinitely more admir- 
able.’ 

I wondered somewhat if Mr. Ashton was in the 
habit of entertaining young ladies with moral philo- 
sophy. It seemed, however, that he could entertain 
them with other themes as well. ° 

He was a new specimen to me. A man of fine 
person, elegant manner, refined tastes, profound 
talent. But so fastidious, so shocked with inelegance 
of any sort, that I wondered quietly whether his ap- 
parent admiration would have come to the surface 
but for my toilet of Chambéry gauze. 

I suited Mr. Vance Ashton it seemed. Mrs. Silva 
whispered tae fact to me in a triumphant tone during 
the first day of my visit. 

“TI thought so last evening,” she told moe, “ but 
was not quite sure. To-day I am confident, and you 
don’t know, my dear, what a relief it is to have him 
suited. He is a very difficult guest.” 

I was not sure I should suit this “ difficult guest ” 
so well if he could know how it happened that my 
mind was so awake to the subjects which interested 
him ; know that I read and studied. because reading 
and study enabled me to earn my daily bread. 

There was something about Mr. Vance Ashton 
which proclaimed a disrelish for work. 

We were a day behindhand in the news at Silva 
Glen, and it was not until Mr. Silva came down from 
the City that second evening that we learned of the 
accident which befell the train by which I had come 
to Brenton station the day before. A few miles below 
the station it was thrown from the track—several 
passengers injured, two or three carriages wrecked. 

“ How frightened my mother will be until she as- 
certains that I was not in the train,” I said to Mr. 
Ashton, who stood near me. 

“ Allow me to send her a telegram at once,” he 
said. 

I'bit my tongue. How little I wished him to ima- 
gine that a shilling for a despatch was not within my 
calculations, and quite beyond my meaus. 

“ But after all they will have all the particulars at 
Thornbusk before this,” I said, hastily. 

He looked at me curiously I thought, and when I 
dressed for a dance that evening I selected the very 
best from the contents of the unclaimed trunk. 

The days went brilliantly by. A kind of reckless- 
ness possessed me. I said to myself that out of a 
life of blunted ambition and painful economy I should 
have one whole week of gratified vanity. 

Vance Ashton was devoted to me. I admired him, 
as well I might; I dare not do more, I dare not, 
because I knew that I deceived him; that I was en- 
acting the woman he admired, not the woman I was. 
There was a falsehood between us. ‘here was some- 
thing else between us too; Mrs. Silva’s words of 
caution; “ greatly courted, very insincere.” I thought 
of these things constantly, and thought they were 
enough to save me, Foolish and blind, the vortex 
drew me steadily onwards, and I could not see. 

How long, how short, that time was! It came to 
an end equally too soon and too late. The week ex- 
pired, and I said that I must go next day, 

“ But, my dear,” said Mrs. Silva, “it is impossi- 
ble for you to go till after the masquerade.” 

It was to take place the following night. 

“Tt will be nothing without you,” said Vanco 
Ashton, and I was weak enough to remain. It 
struck me, though, that the week had been one long 
masquerade. I penneda short note to mother to 
say when I should return, 

“Poor dear mother,” I thought, “here she is 
fancying that my coach is turned back toa pump- 
kin and my horses to mice. But I could not tell 
her about the trunk; could not endure to think how 
she would say: 

“Oh, Hetty, had you nof moral courage enough 
to explain ?” 

Mother and Vance Ashton were alike about moral 
courage. 

Having written to mother about the delay, I had 
only to decide upon my costume, It was evidently 
the impression that I was rich. It would be ex- 
pected that I wore a handsome dress, yet I had but 
little more than enough money in my purse to carry 
me home. For the first time I went to the bottom 
of the mysterious trunk. My search developed no 
clue to an owner, but I found a dress of blue-black 





fatal is unfortunate,” I rejoined, quietly. 


satin anda roll of silver bullion fringe, I sowed 
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the fringe about the hem of the skirt, repeating to 
myself : 
“T hear the trailing garments of the night 
Sweep through her marble halls; 


I see her sable robes all fringed with light 
From the celestial walls.” 
Spang! es, acrescent for my forehead, and a black 


satin mask did not deplete my purse. In the trunk 
I found a long veil of nett which I sprinkled with 
silver stars, and black gloves, spangles about the 
wrist, and fringed with silver bullion. 

I selected Vance Ashton the moment I entered the 
room. He looked very handsome as Hamlet. He did 
not, however, recognize me, though I thought he was 
in quest of me. He flirted generally that night. 
Perhaps he did not, perhaps he would not know 
me in my sombre, stately dress. At length I deter- 
mined to discover which, if 1 could. I approached 
him. 

“ You seem to shrink from the ‘night side of na- 
ture,’ Sir Hamlet, to-night.” 

“TI confess I prefer the bright side,” he said. 

“ An inconsistent Hamlet, are you not ?’’ 

He laughed a little. 

“ ] am disappointed to-night.” 

“Only to-night?” 

I did not meet his eyes, and I tried to Ciaguise my 
voice, but I failed. He made a sudden gesture, and 
caught my hand. 

‘lam not disappointed any more. I have been 
looking for you all the evening. How could I have 
been so deceived by a costume ?” 

“You are more deceived than you supposed,” I 
said, half earnest, half in fun. 

« “Oh, no, Hetty, Iam not.” 

He held my hand within his arm, and made my 
blood glow and shudder in my veins. 

“T never before realized how dull any scene is 
without you.” 

“ Never before ?”’ I repeated, lightly ; “that sounds 
as though we had been friends for AZons, instead of 
for a week.” 

“We live in deeds, not years—in thoughts, not 
breaths ; we should count time by heart-throbs,” was 
his retort. 

“ A somewhat inconvenient chronology, Mr. Ash- 
ton,” and I laughed nervously. Our talk was grow- 
ing more sentimental than I wished. 

“Let us dance this redowa,” he said, slipping his 

arm about my waist, andin a moment we were whirl- 
ing to the measure. 
y The rapid motion seemed to calm my thonghts. I 
wished that life was one long masked dance. There 
was none to recognize us. | abandoned myself to his 
passionate clasp ; my head drooped upon his shoulder 
as we whirled along, 

The strain ended finally. The delight was over, 
They announced supper. The numerous guests, in 
their curious costumes, were laughing, unmasking, 
crying out their surprises. 

My companion drew me within a little room where 
coffee had been served, which was deserted now. 
We sat down upon a sofa, and, having taken off his 
own mask, he unfastened mine, 

“ Face to face once more!” he said. “ Hetty, I am 
fanciful enough to have really suffered at having had 
even a mask between us, I thought I should recog- 
nize you through all.” 

“Do not trust your penetration again,” I rejoined. 

He looked at me searchingly. 

“ May I not trust it to read you aright ?” 

How little I had imagined that he should put the 
question on which my happiness hung in this way. 
How bitterly 1 deplored my vanity and deception, 
He was sincere, after all, but I must not accept his 
sincerity. I got up unsteadily, and held out my un- 
gloved hand for my mask. 

“No,” L replied, “ you may not trust your penetra- 
tion. I am not what I seem.” 

* Hetty a 

I heard his voice faintly, as I hurried away. I 
closed my ears to the temptation of return. Anything 
now to get away irom the scene of my short triumph 
and bitter humiliation. It did not occur to me to 
throw myself on Vance Ashton’s generosity, and con- 
fess my deception, for 1 felt sure of the issue. He 
a merely despise me. Better to let it end as it 

sad. 

I packed my trunk—or rather the trunk for which 
no claimant appeared—in the small hours of that 
midsummer night. I could hear the music whirling 
still below ; once ina while the laughing voices of 
the guests. 1 fancied Mr, Ashton’s among them. 

At breakfast-time I prd on my linen suit, feeling 
dowdy and plain in it after the exquisite dresses | 
had worn, aud went down, hoping to be able to see 
the hostess, say “ Good-bye,” and get away without 
explanations by the early train. 

Mr. Silva was in the breakfast-room alone, taking 
his coffee and reading the paper, He placed a chair 





Notwithstanding which he continued to run over the 
money-market reports, and I also took up a paper. 
My eye fell upon an advertisement: 

FIFTY POUNDS REWARD for a trunk missing 
since the railroad accident at Brenton. Said trunk con- 
tained a lady’s wardrobe, and papers of no vulue except 
to the owner. 

May none of my readers have occasion ever to 
feelthe unutterable relief with which I perused these 
lines. My mysterious trunk was not a Faust-casket, 
or in any way a bait of the evil one, as I had some~ 
times surmised during this unlucky week. My pos- 
session of it was accounted for ; its restoration made 
easy. I surmised that it had been taken out at the 
station instead of mine, and, owing to the accident 
whieh speedily followed, and in which my trunk was 
doubtless demolished, the owner had never disco- 
vered the exchange. Why the advertisement had 
not appeared before remained a question. Perhaps 
the owner of the trunk had been among the injured. 
‘* What have you found of so much interest, Miss 
Glover?” asked Mr. Ashton. 

I started and coloured. I had been so absorbed 
that I had not noticed Mr. Silva’s departure, nor my 
lover’s entrance. 

“I took the paper in order to ascertain at what 
hour the train left. You know I'am going home to- 
day,” I managed:to reply. 

He bowed gravely. 

“ You will find the time-table on the next page,” 
he said. “I can, however, give you the information 
you require. The train leaves at a quarter to 
eleven.” 

“Tt is not yet nine?” 

“No.” 


There was a pause of embarrassment, 

“ Hetty, why do you go. to-day ?” 

‘‘ Because I have always intended to.” 

“ Then why did you leave me so last night ?” 

I stopped, as mother does when she wishes to 
make a careful answer. Finally I said: 

“ Because I have been weak and foolish, and am 
ashamed to have you know it.” 

He smiled, with the curious penetration he fre- 
quently bestowed upon me. 

“T like your definitions generally,” he said. “ Tell 
me what you mean by ‘ weak and foolish.’” 

“No, I cannot.” 

“ But what if I know more of your affairs than you 
suppose ?” 

I covered my face with my hands. 

“Mr, Ashton, do you know that I am not an. heir- 
ess, as people think here, but a penniless school 
teacher, and that for this whole past week I have 
been wearing clothes wuich do not belong to me?” 
He smiled still. 

“ Yes, I know it.” 

Surprise mastered every other emotion. 

“ You know it! How?” 

“ Hetty, it was very natural for me to ask who you 
were when I had carried you through the ravine back 
to your companions the day of your fall. As for the 
dresses which have become you so exceedingly well, 
they belong to a cousin of mine who was somewhat 
injured by the accident to the train on the day you 
arrived at Silva Glen.” 

I sat still, mastered by my confusion and shame. 

“ You will thiuk the words weak and foolish in- 
sufficient to express what I have been and done,” I 
stammered, finally. 

“No; I think that as usual you have chosen the 
very best.” 

I rose. I felt better and braver. I put out my 
hand. 

‘“‘Before we part, Mr. Ashton, I wish to say what 
I can of my gratitude to you for saving my life. In 
addition, may I ask you to convey to your cousin such 
apologies for my conduct as may suggest themselves 
to you?” 

“I will accept both your gratitude and the office 
of your apologist, Hetty. But we are not going to 
part.” 

“We must. I have been too deeply humiliated 
ever to meet you—to wish to meet you—again.” 

“But remember that you owe me something.” 

“It is hardly generous in you to remind me of it.” 

“It is necessary if not generous. I must have a 
claim of some sort upon you, Hetty, or I shall be a 
very wretched man.” 

I shrank away from him, white and frightened. 
Steps were apprvaching. 

With exquisite self-possession Vance Ashton rose 
and rang the bell. 

“Order my horses to be harnessed,” he said; and, 
turning to Mrs. Silva who had just come in, added : 
“Since Miss Glover insists on leaving to-day I will 
drive her over to Brenton.” 

Before we reached Brenton I had said: 

“ Mr. Ashton, must mother know about the trunk?” 

“No,” he answered. “You have been punished 





for me at once, aud said he was glad of company. 


I waited at dreary little Brenton, which looked 
strangely bright and beautiful that day, while Mr, 
Ashton went to the next station, where his cousip 
was still confined by her injuries, and exchanged the 
trunks, after which he decided that, being so late ip 
the day, it was necessary for him to accompany me ll 
the way home. 

“T have brought your little girl home only to ask 
permission to take her away again,” was what he 
said to mother that night. 

“T don’t think you have known her long enough 
to understand her true character,” mother replied. 
“Thave not known her very long, it is true, but 
she has revealed her whole character to me through 
@ masquerade,” was his reply. W. H. P. 





FACETI #&. 


A GOVERNESS, advertizing for a situation, says 
she “is perfect mistress of her own tongue.” 

WHATEVER Midas touched turned into ges. Tn 
these days touch a man with gold, and he’ll tum 
into anything. 

A NuaGurcrep AccoMPLISHMENT.—The women 
who are clamoring to be taught anatomy had far 
better learn how to carve.—Punch. 
Wuy do dismountei cavalry men often suffer 
from giddiness? It is natural to do so when they 
have alighted (a light head).—Hornet. 
Marrimony.—An affectionate wife, whose hus. 
band is but too often inebriated, says he is like the 
money market; the more tight he gets the dearer 
he becomes.—Fun. 
Earuy Pizry.— Boy, why did you take an arn- 
ful of myshingles on Sunday?” ‘“ Why, sir, mother 
wanted some kindling wood, I didn’t want to 
split wood on Sunday.” 
Rarugr Evasive.—A man courting a young 
woman was interrogated as to his occupation. “| 
am @ paperhanger on a large seale,’’ he replied. He 
was accepted as a suitor, and after the marriage it 
was found that he was a bill-stioker. 

WHY SHE DID IT. 

** Dost thee love me, Joe ?”’ 

** Noa, a doan’t love thee, because thee squints!” 

“That’s my misfortin’, Joe.” 

“ Misfortin’! It’s thee darned laziness!” 

REMINISCENCES. 

Governess: “ Show Mr. Smithers your new doll, 
Ada.” 

Old Rustic: “ Ah—lor’—deary me, mum, if it 
ain’t the very moral of my old woman when she was 
in her prime! !’”’—Punch. 

ABOLITION oF PuRcHASE.—Aspiring Private: 
“Shure thin, darlin’, isn’t this the blessed furrust 
o’ November, and ivery man in the ridgment is as 
good as another, from the officers downwards ?—so 
if ye’ll only consint it’s meself that ’ull make yes 
cyaranal’s ia in no time atall, at all!’’—Fun. 

Joun Gum, a postman, has just been sentenced 
to five years’ penal servitude for appropriating to 
himself letters that were entrusted to him for de- 
livery. This might have been expected. The au- 
thorities should have remembered, when they en- 
gaged him, that it was nothing but natural for 
Gumm to stick to letters.—Hornet. 

OrFictan TriumpH.—The Peninsular and 
Oriental steamer ‘“‘ Rangoon ”’ has been lost on 
rock, All hands saved. The Admiralty was, of 
course, illuminated on the night of the arrival of 
the news. It proved, triumphantly, that it is in the 
nature of ships to be lost, and that the Admiralty, 
in making a practice of losing them, is but conform- 
ing to natural laws.—Punch. 

CrepIT iN Heaven.—A young man having last 
Sunday put a crown-piece into “the plate’’ in an 
Edinburgh church by mistake, instead of a penvy, 
asked to have it back, but was refused. In once m 
for ever. ‘Aweel, aweel,” grunted he; “I'll get 
credit for it in Heaven.” ‘Na, na,” said Jeems, 
the doorkeeper, “‘ ye’ll got credit only for the penny 
ye meant to gie.” 

Mervenpa Corouia Draconts.—Young people 
never talk slang now, and we are glad of it. — 
talked a little in our youth, and getting hold © 
money was called “collaring the dragons.” You 
don’t know why? Look at the new sovereigns, st 
which is revived the image which dictated this bit 
of antiquated smartness, The above famous is 
motto was translated by Dr. n, Mr. Punch s 
contributor. ‘‘I fear I shan’t collar the dragons: 
After which information you may go away.—Puinc!- 

SEEING THE TURTLE.—Curiosity, laudable in ite 
object, has done a grievous injury to a Minne 
countryman, who went down to St. Louis the otiet 
day to get a divorce from his wife. While walking 
to the court-room he espied a huge sea-turtle repos 
ing upon its back in front of a restaurant, and, } ; 
lured by the sight, stopped to examineit thorough: 
Meanwhile his wife was at work for herself, 
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when finally he hurried off to the court-room he 
learned, to his dismay, that the case had been de- 
cided against him, and his wife had obtained a di- 
yorce. He did not care so much about the loss of 
his wife, as he had engaged another in anticipation 
of getting a divorce himself; but as the wife had 
obtained a decree against him, he was by the law 
precluded from taking unto himself another rib 
until the lapse of five years. He was almost frantic, 
as he had his wedding clothes ready, and was to 
have been married the next day. His lawyer made 
a motion for a rehearing. and it was set for argu- 
ment in two days. But the woman was again too 
smart for him, for she, too, had a husband in wait- 
ing, and as soon as the decree was announced she 
went out and married her man, without stopping to 
examine the anatomy of a turtle, or any other fish. 
MARRIAGE CEREMONY AS TOO OFTEN PERFORMED. 

Clergyman (to Lady): * Wilt thon take tiis noble- 
mansion-carriages-jewels-self-wheeling - Bath-chair- 
flannels-pillows-and-all - appliances-for-the-gout to 
be thy wedded husband ?” 

“T will.” 

Clergymam (to Gentleman) : ** Wilt thou take this 
bale-of-cotton-Muscovite-chignon-Grecian-bend-and 
high-heeled-shoes to be thy wedded wife ?” 

“ T will.” 

A DROP TOO MUCH. 

In a recent number of the Moniteur Scientifique, 
there is a paper on the means of distinguishing dif- 
ferent kinds of fibres from one another. It appears 
that hydrochloric acid is an immediate solvent of 
silk but not of wool or cotton : 

A lady, previous to making purchase of an alleged silk 
material, — thus be able to satisfy herself that the 
fabric is really what it is professed to be, by obtaining a 
sample of it and immersing it for a few seconds in hy- 
drochloric acid, or preferably by dropping a little of the 
acid on the centre of the sample, when if it be pure silk 
a hole will be made, but if impure, the threads left will 
immediately indicate the nature and extent of the adul- 
teration. 

We should like to see the face of the mercer when 
his customer burnt a hole “in the centre’’ of the 
silk he was showing her. He would compel her to 
“drop” that, at once, we should think. Besides, 
the test is fatal either way, and resembles the old 
trial of witches by water, when if the poor wretch 
swam she was promptly burnt for a witch, but was 
proved to be innocent—if she was drowned !—Fun. 

ASrIneEwous SINNER.—A well-known divine used 
to tell the following story with evident relish. As 
it was the custom in those days, he had taken into 
his family a poor lad as “chore boy.” It occurred 
to him, one day, that he ought to interest himself 
in the lad’s welfare. Acting upon the thought, he 
at once called him into the study, and with visage 
solemnly composed, according to the pattern then 
deemed desirable when religion was the topic, ad- 
dressed the urchin as follows: ‘ Sam, do you know 
youareasinner:’’ “Yes,” falteringly replied Sam. 
“Do you know what will become of you if you do 
not repent?’’ Receiving no coherent reply, he 
launched into repentance and redemption, en- 
couraged by the evident impression made by his 
words, and feeling no small compunction the while 
that he had so long neglected a “ subject of grace ” 
80 promising. At last a vacant and wandering look 
roused a sudden suspicion, to verify which he in- 
quired: ‘Sam, what is a sinner?’ Imagine the 
situation when the ‘‘ subject of grace’’ promptly 
responded: ‘Sinner, sir?” “Yes, sinner.” “A 
sinner, sir, is strings in turkeys’ legs’ Thesinews 
of the parson’s face relaxed. 

_ Sage OR Profane RemarxK.—An humble but 
independent old widow in a rural district of Ayr- 
shire, who in addition to her cottage garden had 
about a quarter of an acre of oats for bedding her 
cow and feeding her hens, was busily setting up 
her few stocks of grain after strong wind and 
avy rain at the close of harvest. ‘‘ Well, 
Christie,” said her landlord in passing, “ye’r 
setting up your corn.” ‘ A’tweel am I,” replied 
bristie, ‘and a draigled lot it is,’"—the widow in 
bad humour. Changing the subject, ‘ How did 
you like your new minister, Christie?” ‘Oh, very 
Well, indeed, sir, very well indeed, as lang as he 
—— hectoring awa’ at Jonah for sleepin’ when | 
@ should hae been praying, but afterhin naething 
Wad please him but he maun begin praying for 
ine wather, though it was just first-rate at the 
time, as if the Lord didna ken how to mak’ wather 
tter than he did, and what's the result? Here 
rt fechting among my pickle stooks, as wat’s a 
sh-clout aboon my knees!” 
: TOUTES. 
ante is touting for everything now-a-days. The 
to rd Papers are telling of a man who has been 
ps ing for briefs! We thought the law too 
vage an animal to be handled so familiarly. There 
‘re touters also for insurance against accidents, only 
*ometimes they come across a stone wall aud make 
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train, in the Eastern Counties station waiting-room- 
A = mysteriously crept up to her side, and whis- 


** Would you like to insure your life against aeci- 
dents, ma’am ?” 
“Thank you kindly, sir—I have my ticket.’’ 
“T don’t mean a railway one,” was the bland ex- 
planation. “I mean an insurance—it is a most ne- 
cessary precaution. Snap and Dragon—well-known 
names—have opened an office close to this.” 
The answer was: 
“*T’m a-going to Ipswich, to visit my darter, who’s 
married there, and has jist got a babby.” 
The touter raised his voice a little. 
“You mistake me, ma’am; I’m an insurance 
agent. Would a like to——’’ 
** Jist so; it oftentimes happens. My darter have 
been married two years and a-half, and it’s her fust 
child—a gal. They ain’t so sharp about comin’ as 
boys, I think.” 
“* Would you like to insure your life ?” he shouted, 
hearing the bell ring, and seeing the old lady ner- 
vously gathering up at least a dozer parcels in in- 
sane fear of losing the train. 
“You ‘know nothink at all about my darter!” 
she angrily exclaimed, dropping half a dozen bun- 
dies in her excitement; ‘‘so you needn’t go to as- 
sure me no stuff about her, and her name ain’t John- 
son, and she never set eyes upon you inher life! 
You’re nothink but a gross imposture, an’ if you 
gives me any more of your imperence I’ll call the 
perlice!’’ 





BEAR AND FORBEAR. 


BE careful, ye whose wedded hearts 
Are lovingly united ; 

Be heedful lest an enemy 
Steal on you uninvited ! 

A little, wily, serpent form, 
With graceful,-luring poses ; 

Or, coming in a different guise 
A thorn among the roses ! 


Be careful, ye whose marriage bells 
Now merrily are ringing ; 
Be heedful of the bitter word, 
The answer keen and stinging, 
The sharp retort, the angry eye 
Its vivid lightning flashing : 
The rock on which so many hopes 
Are daily, hourly dashing! 


‘Bear and forbear ;” the only way 
To tread life’s paths together. 

Then come, and welcome, shining sun, 
Or come dark, cloudy weather ! 

Two wedded hearts dissolved in one, 
That cannot live asunder, 

Have put Love’s golden armour on 
Oh, world, look on and wonder ! 


M. A. K. 


> 








Joy has its limits—we but borrow one hour of 
mirth from months of, sorrow. 

Wuo pays the highest price for a home? The 
woman who marries for one. 

THouGH a taste of pleasure may quicken the re- 
lish of life, an unrestrained indulgence leads to the 
inevitable destruction. 

Every man’s life lies within the present ; for the 
past is spent and done with, and the futureis un- 
certain. 

The roses of pleasure seldom last long enough to 
adorn the brow of him who plucks them, and they 
are the only roses which do not retain their sweet- 
ness after they have lost their beauty. 

As the fire would have certainly consumed, and 
the lions, without doubt, have rended and cevoured 
Daniel, had not Heaven, by its interposing hand, 
stopped and hindered the effect, so would the sin in 
us, and the malice in others, quickly ruin our souls 
and bodies, were it not that the same hand guards 
and keeps us every moment. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Tea LEAVES A REMEDY FOR BuRNS AND 
SoALDs.—A poultice of tea leaves applied to small 
burns and. scalds affords immediate relief. The 
leaves are softened with hot water, and, while quite 
warm, applied upon cotton over the entjre burned 
surface. This application discolours and Tpasentty 
tans the parts, and removes the acute sensibility 
and tenderness, 

Extract oF Horse Cugestnut Woop.—For 
dyeing heavy black upon silk an extract of horse- 
chestnut wood has recently acquired great impor- 
tance. Itis preferred to nut galls or divi divi for 
this purpose. To what particular principle in the 





A deaf old lady was sitting placidly awaiting her 


of Ostia. 
and the price would be about 5,000,000 frances. 


which use is now made, has not been determined 
with certainty, but it appears to be ascertained that 
the extractive matter of horse-chestnut wood now 
plays an important part in the silk manufacture in 
Europe. The question is not one of so much im- 
portance in this country as it is in France and Ger- 
many, but it ought to occasion a search to be made 
for some suitable substitute. We doubtless have 
in our forests trees that would yield a similar pro- 
duct if they were to be examined. There is a weed 
growing in great abundance known as hard hack, 
which ought to be examined with reference to its 
possible use in dyeing and tanning. It is a nuisance 
as it now exists, and, if it could be used for any- 
thing, could be had in immense quantity. 





STATISTIOS. 

Le@at Stratistics.—The return of the proceea- 
ings in Her Majesty’s Court for Divorce and Matri- 
monial Causes shows that in 1870 382 petitions were 
filed, being 7 more than in 1869. Besides these 
there were 6 petitions for protection of property 
and 80 for alimony, as against 17 and 85 in 1869. 
There were 835 motions, 828 summonses, and 284 
causes tried. Judgment was given in 274 cases. 
During the thirteen years the jurisdiction of the court 
has been in existence the number of the petitions 
filed has been 4,155. There were 4 applications 
during the year 1870 for a new trial, 4 appeals to 
the Full Court, 41 petitions to vary settlements, 
220 decrees nisi, and 154 absolute, 22 decrees for 
judicial separation, 5 for restitution of conjugal 
rights, and 9 for nullity of marriage. In the Court 
of Probate the number of probates granted was 
10,177, and of administrations 5,031; in 1869 there 
were 9,870 probates and 4,804 administrations. The 
total amount of stamps issued in London for pro- 
bates and administrations was 934,078/., as against 
937,0007. in the previous year. In the district 
registers, of which there are 40, there were in 1870 
16,839 probates and 7,075 administrations granted, 
and in 1869 there were 16,279 probates and 7,087 ad- 
ministrations. The amount of fees received in the 
district registers was 71,559/. in 1870, and 69,4921. in 
1869. The amount of stamp duty was 712,933/. in 
1870, and 625,215/. in the preceding year. The busi- 
ness of the Court of Probate continues to increase 
according to the increase of the property of the 
country. In the Ecclesiastical Courts there were 13 
suits in 1870, as against 38 in 1869, 21 in 1867, and 
16 in 1866. Further, there were 169 suits for facul- 
ties, of which 165 were decided and 1 refused; 2 
were still pending. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Prince and Princess of Wales have contri- 
buted 250 guineas to the Chicago Relief Fund. 
FLAMING Bonners.—The fashionable bounet for 
ladies in Paris this winter is called ‘ Paris-Brilé.” 
It is of velvet, ornamented with flowers or feathers, 
and having on it a considerable amount of scarlet, 
to imitate flames. 

DuKke Gerazioui’s Estatre.—It is said that 
Victor Emmanuel is in treaty with the Duke Gra- 
zioli for the purchase of the duke’s estate of Castel 
Porziano, thirteen miles from Rome, in the direction 
The locality is well adapted for sporting, 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMEN''S. — Application 
will be made to the Metropolitan Board of Works 


for powers to carry out works involving the expen- 
diture of nearly 2,000,000/., including a new street 
from the end of Oxford Street to the Docks in the 
East of London, costing 1,000,000/. 


Tue PRINCE AND Princess oF WAxEs.—-Their 


Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
have fixed the 4th of December for their intended 
visit to Dorsetshire. 
be the guests of H. Gerard Sturt, Esq., M 
Crichel House, Wimborne. 
being made for their reception, and a distinguished 
party will be invited to meet the royal visitors. 


Their Royal Highnesses will 
-P., of 
Great preparations are 


Tue Louvre Picrures.—Amongat the pictures 


which have now been brought back to the Louvre 
some have been injured by their journey to Brest, 
and of these the most injured are reported to be 
Lesueur’s masterpiece, “Saint Paul Preaching at 
Ephesus,” and the large paintings by Lebrun, “ ‘The 
Entry of Alexander into Babylon,” and the “ Pas- 
sage of the Granicus.” 


Lapsse oF ANNUITIES AND Pensions.—During 


the financial year 1870-71 a number of annuities 
and pensions ceased. Among them are those of the 
Right Hon. H. U. Addington; the Karl of Roden, 
late Auditor-General of the Exchequer of Ireland ; 
Sir F. Pollock ; Viscount Avonmore late Principal 
Registrar of the Irish Court of Chancery . 
chell, late Commissioner of the Lusolvent Debtors 


; Mr. Hat- 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





Cowarp.—About 5 feet 6 inckes. You must be able to 
play fairly well upon some wind instrument. 

W. E.—Your wishes, conveyed under the signature of 
“* Norman.” were duly complied with. ‘The announcement 
has appeared. 

Lity.—A magistrate will grant youan affiliation order 
if you can prove before him the statements contained in 
your letter. 

PHILOFAMILIAS.— We have not received your pamphlet» 
and we do not coincide in the views which your circular 
embodies. 

MipeGr.—The specks should be removed by the tweezers 
and attention be paid to the state of the health in order 
to prevent their recurrence, 

TriaL.—A portion would not put us in a position to 
form a fair judgment, and at present we cannot very 
well offer you any encourag t on the subject 

J. E.—You should make a personal application to be 
admitted as an out-patient at the Comsumption Hos- 
pital, Brompton. An omnibus will take you to the 
gates. 

P. Y.—When a man who has been divorced from one 
wife tempts fortune again by seeking to be bound in wed- 
lock to another lady, the description which is appended 
to his name is “‘a divorced man.’ 

Emity.—1. If you state your wishes more definitely 
and act in accordance with your statemeut you will tind 
that your communications receive due attention. 2. 
You write a very plain, good hand. 

W. J. B.—The tale contains a very wholesome and a 
very proper warning, which might, however, have been 
conveyed in a less simple and more patient manner. 
The action of the piece is careless and much too hur- 
ri 

Trssa.—It is difficult to reconcile the thoughts to 
which the last verse of your very brief effusion gives ut- 
terance. How can you say that your withered flowers 
are emblems of faith when they serve to remind you of 
their donor's faithlessness ? 

A Constant Supscriser.—l. Great patience and deter- 
mivation will do a great deal towards the eradication of 
the habit. 2. Any biscuit in the compounding of which 
butter is not used. 3. The disease is not often met with 
in persons who have passed the age of fourteen. 

Jenniz P.—If you know the locality in which the in- 
dividual has been placed there can be no difficulty about 
the correspondence. The authorities will read the let- 
ters which pass to and fro, but under the circumstances 
you will have no objection to this, 

FrREpERIcCK G.—We have no fault to find with your 
verses; on the contrary, we think you have described 
the simplicities and beauties of pastoral life in a very 
correct and attractive manner, Certainly your composi- 
tion is worthy of praise. 

A. H. H.—Beyond giving you credit for ‘* good inten- 
tions” nothing favourable can be said concerning your 
lines ** To a Friend on the Confirmation Day.” In some 
parts an intelligible meaning can with difficulty be dis- 
covered; the diction is always bad, and the versification 
is execrable. 

Rosamonpd C.—1. We can suggest nothing more than 
those remedies you appear to have tried, except the addi- 
tion to them of a great deal of patience and perseve- 
rance. 2. Such an opinion would be given, and would ap- 
— two or three weeks after the date of your letter. 3. 

e handwriting is excellent. 

A. N.S. (Glasgow).—l. A complete alteration in and 
rehabilitation of the physical system of the patient 
which is often sought for in change of diet, habits, and 
climate, and very seldom found. 2. Possibly. 3. It de- 
pends upon your constitution andcircumstances, which 
should be personally stated to a physician. 

James S.—If, in your opinion, there is but one firm 
that can make a good adhesive solution, will it not be 
the most economical plan for you to patronize that firm? 
Naturally a maker who is in constant practice and pro- 
duces large quantities will be more successful in his 
undertaking than an amateur. 

Mrs. W.—Although it is impossible to judge of the 
merits of a production by a perusal of a portion of the 
manuscript, we should say that it will the better 
course for you to spare yourself farther trouble, for our 
——— on the subject of MSS. cannot be departed 

m. 
B. E. M.—Cleanse the warts thoroughly with soap and 
warm water, remove the dead skin about them by means 
of a sharp pair of scissors, then carefully paint them 
with a strong solution of caustic. The caustic will burn 
and discolour, therefore it should not touch your linen 








or any other parts than those upon which warts may 
e. 

Lazarus.—The well-known parable recorded in th® 
Gospel according to St. Luke is often spoken of a$ 
“ Dives and Lazarus,” although the word “ Dives ” is not 
used in the translation of the New Testament now in 
general circulation. ‘‘ Dives” isa Latin adjective mean- 
ing ‘‘ rich.” The language employed by the Apostles and 
irc by whom the New Testament is written, is 
Greek. 

A. C. L.—We are afraid you must endure your lot with 
patience. You could not be with prudence advised to 
marry again under the circumstances, at all events at 
present. To endeavour to trace your missing husband 
would involve ag in great expense, and the search 
would probably be fruitless unless and until his reappear- 
ance is promoted by some cause which appeals to his 
self-interest. You are unable to make such an appeal. 

R. S.—1, Thanks for your verses; they are v 
“cheery,” and make us almost envy you as you ramble 
amongst the bold scenery which adorns your sea shore; 
but then we fear we cannot yet alter our former opinion, 
which has said that your lines are deficient in many of 
the attributes of poetry, and as poetry won’t do. 2. 
With regard to the political question which you ask we 
may observe that we cannot attach me Lonayry importance 
to the reported movement. In this place it is sufficient 
to say that we should all put less reliance than we do on 
external aid. The government will never exist which can 
make @ lazy man industrious, a vain man wise, an un- 
steady person sober, or an oppressor considerate. These 
are difficulties which now are much ter impediments 
to the well-being of the people than any provisions or 
restrictions that it is in the power of the legislature to 
enact or remove. Reform indeed in public affairs has 
not arrived at and perhaps never will reach its final 
stage, but in the meantime it may be added that the 
good which would result from individual energy and 
improvement, as distinguished from Parliamentary 
enactment, is neither small nor hyperbolical. 


*TIs THERE. 


Down in the vales where violets grow, 

Where the foliage checks the sun's bright light, 
Where every opening flower doth show 

The dew that falls in the silent night ; 


Where blackbirds build their nests of hay, 
Where sings the thrush from morn till eve, 
Where butterflies flit all the day, 
And moths at night the bushes leave ; 


Where lambs and sheep in summer stray, 
And where their shepherd sits and sings 
A cheerful song or simple lay, 
And with his voice the forest rings— 


*Tis there I love in spring to roam, 

And there, when genial summer smiles, 
I wander, and yet feel at home, 

For nature’s glowing face beguiles. 


And when with care I feel depressed, 
Or hoarded grief my heart o’erflows, 
A smile from nature soothes my breast ; 
And seems to give my soul repose. F. G. 

Laura, seventeen, light brown hair, dark complexion, 
and would like to marry a steady man, fond of home. 

NELLI£, eighteen, medium height, dark, and has nice 
eyes. Respondent must be about twenty-one, and possess 
a good temper. 

Fuiyine Rorat, eighteen, medium height, fair, loving. 
and would like to correspond with a young woman of 
similar qualities, with a view to matrimony. 

Loui A., twenty-three, tall, a widow without children, 

ted 


Geetty good looking, and able to keep a wife comfort’ 
y. 


Lou1k, twenty-one, medium height, nut brown hair, 
blue eyes, and a pair of hands that are never idle. Re. 
spondent should be a steady mechanic, fond of home 
comforts. 

A. M. N., eighteen, medium height, chestnut hair, 
dark brown eyes, good figure, and pretty, understands 
Freneh, German, and Italian, and can play the piano. 
forte, harp, etc. Respondent must be about thirty, anj 
in a good position. 

Two Scotcn Lappies.—Two joiners and shopmate 
wish to marry two domestic servants, one is twenty-four 
has dark hair and blue eyes, the other twenty-five, wit) 
light hair and eyes. Respondents must be about the 
medium height, dark, and of a cheery disposition. 

Witt, Frank, and Harry.—* Will,” twenty-one, 5ft. 
9in., light complexion, and blue eyes, “Frank,” twenty. 
one, 5ft. 8in., curly hair, and dark eyes. ‘‘ Harry,” 
twenty, 5ft. 8in., brown hair and eyes. All three of a 
jolly and good dispositi _ Respondents should be 
about er of medium height, good tempered, and 
domesticated. 

Arxious Ertre and Perrer Box.—“ Anxious Ettie,” 
twenty-two, tall, slender, loug fair hair, hazel eyes, lady. 
like, and a good singer. Respondent must be dark, tall, 
good looking, and fond of home; a mechanic preferred, 
“Pepper Box,” thirty, short, stout, good tempered, 4 
very good cook, and would make a good husband a happy 
and loving wife. Respondent must be a man in every 
sense of the word, honest, brave, kind, sober, and fond 
of home and children. 

CommuUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 

CHARLIE is ws gore to by—“ Annie,” twenty-two, 
tall, dark hair and eyes, loving, and industrious; and— 
* Nellie S.,” sixteen, 5ft., golden brown hair, blue eyes, 
very fair complexion, slight figure, and is well educated. 

Pe.tHamM by—“Popsey,” short, good tempered, nic: 
looking, and tations. 

SraxsalL by—“ ” twenty-two, fair complexion, 
amiable disposition, and loves a sailor. 

Annixk by—“ C. H. B.,” tall, dark, well educated, andin 
a good position. as 

Reuben by—*‘ Saucy Ada,” fair, blue eyes, light brow 
hair, fond of home, good tempered, and musical. 

W. D. by—" Emily,” seventeen, medium height, dark 
brown hair, hazel eyes, good looking, loving, aud kind 

FLoRENcE by—* e L.,”” 5ft. Sin., fair complexion, 
dark hair, musical, and fond of home. 

BILLy Bow1ing by—“ C, A. B.,” twenty-seven, 5ft. 5in., 
dark hair, gray eyes, industrious, fond of home, and could 
love a sailor dearly. r 

Baryarv by—" Florence B.,” seventeen, tall, dark 
brown eyes and hair, fond of home, loving, amiable, do- 
mesticated, ladylike, and can play and sing. 

Rotanp by—“ Alice,” looking, a tradesman’s 
daughter, who is in a business, and has expectations ; and 
_ Eva,” twenty-nine, fond of home, and domesticated. 

E..iotr by—* Eleanor,” dark, loving, and fond of 
home; aud—“ Eleanor B.,” nineteen, tall, dark hair and 
eyes, cheerful disposition, musical, and fond of home. 

Cuampion by—" Gipsy,” twenty-four, medium height, 
bright eyes, and would make him a loving little wife; 
and—* Amelia,” dark hair and eyes, and affectionate. 

Hersert by—“ Rose Tree,” tweuty-two, tall, slim, and 
very good looking ; and—‘“ Nelly,” twenty, short, dark 
hair and eyes, and of a loving disposition. 

CorpDgELIA by—"* Walter,” twenty-iive, very lively, fair, 
good tempered, and a musician; and—* Edward,” a 
young chemist, medium height, fair, lively, good tem- 
pered, and affectionate. ’ 

BauBara by—‘' H. R.,” young, fair, good looking, very 
steady, in business for himself, and would make a kind 
husband to a good wife; and—* J. W.,”’ thirty, 5ft. 4jin., 








loving, cheerful, dark hair and eyes, and d ti 
Respondent must be tall, fair, and past her own age. 

Evxganxor, twenty-four, medium height, black hair and 
eyes, cheerful, loving, and wishes to marry a young man 
of domestic habits and kind disposition. 

Ann L., eighteen, 5ft., light brown hair, brown eyes, 
loviug, and fond of home. Respondent must be fair, in 
a good position, and fond of home. 

Mary, twenty-seven, medium height, very dark com- 
plexion, a Catholic, wants a little home of her own, aud 
would make a good wife to an industrious man. 

Tue Buvsuine Ross, eighteen, short, brown hair, and 
rosy complexion. Respondent must be somewhat older, 
and a sober, steady man. 

Annz,a widow, forty-four, 5ft. 5in., dark complexion, 
has a little cash and no children, and would like to marry 
a middle-aged man, who is very affectiouate and indus- 
trious. 

Maerz, nineteen, medium height, auburn hair, brown 
eyes, good looking, of a loving disposition. Respondent 
— be tall, dark, and gentlemanly ; a tradesman pre- 

e: . 

D. S. and H. S., brothers, twenty-four and twenty- 
two, dark complexions, in a very good business, and de- 
sire to marry two sisters or companions, who are fond 
of home, musical, and have a little money. 

Lovine Low, hazel eyes, light brown hair, fond of home, 
and good tempered. Respondent must be about twenty- 
one, have dark hair and eyes, good looking, and in the 
receipt of a good salary. 

Liturg, eighteen, medium height, fair, brown hair, 
hazel eyes, good tempered, affectionate, and would like 
~ marry ® young man, tall, good lookiug, and fond of 

ome, 

Karr, eighteen, 5ft. 5inu., dark hair and eyes, regular 
features, industrious, loving, and wishes to marry a 
young man about twenty-five, tall, dark, affectionate dis- 
position, and fond of home. 

Ciara, eighteen, 5ft. 3in., fair, brown hair, blue eyes, 
good tempered, loving, and would like to marry a youn 
man about twenty-two, tall, tolerably good looking, an 
in a comfortable position. 

K. 8. J., twenty-five, fair, fond of home, of good busi- 
ness habits, has a small income, and would like to marry 
a gentleman about thirty. He must be over 5ft., medium 
complexion, strictly honourable, well educated, mo- 
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in a good position, and in other respects answerable to 
all she desires. 

A TrapgsMan by—‘ Henrietta,” a widow, thirty-seven, 
has two children, is used to business, domesticated, 
cheerful, and industrious; and—“ Rosetta,” thirty-four, 
a widow, with one little girl aged ten, tall, good looking, 
and has a comfortable home and business. 

‘TREDDLE by—“ Tessa,” well educated, a good house 
keeper, fond of home, and would make a loving wife ;— 
* Anxious Jeannie,” who will make him a loving, careful, 
and obedient wife; and—*Ettie,” twenty, medium 
height, well ed ~ ©. ’ : icated, blue eyes, brown 
hair, good tempered, and loving. 

¥ Beis informed that “ A bachelor” is a land sur 
veyor by profession, but has been in the Civil Servicefor 
the last fourteen years. He is about the middle height, 
rather stout, and would like to exchange cartes. 

Loving TiLt would be very pleased to hear from 
“Stephen.” : : ae A 

ALicg, in order to test the sincerity of “ Frederico, 
desires that he will forward his carte. . 

H., a widow, twenty-nine, with a small business, 
would like to receive the carte of “ Scissors.” 
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